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} THE MORE CHILDREN, the more 
| shoes. A big bulge in demand in 
children’s shoes is largely due to 


1 the fact that we have an accelerated 
— birth record; and yet, children’s 


} shoe production is below the 1940 
| production average. What of the 
future for children’s shoes? Let’s 
© hear from Sumner H. Slichter, 
Chairman of the Research Advisory 
Board of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, who says: 
Tt “The normal number of mar- 
) riages in the United States is about 
i® ©61,400,000 a year. The number of 
| marriages variés with business con- 
ditions, and one can judge the state 
| of business simply by plotting year 
by year the number of marriages 
on a chart. In 1932, the number of 
® marriages fell to 982,000. In 1940, 
i) it was 1,565,000, or 165,000 above 
i) normal; in 1941, it was 1,616,000 
or 216,000 above normal; and in 
mB» ©1942, it was 1,800,000, and in 1943, 


1,750,000. At present there are 
® about 1,200,000 more married 
) couples in the United States than 
§ there would have been had the war 
“not occurred. In 1944 the number 
of marriages may sink down to nor- 


‘mal or even below normal, and it~ 


may be below normal in 1945. If 
the war ends by 1946, the number 
® of families will be 800,000 to 1,000,- 
}00 greater than it would have 
een had the war not occurred. A 
high proportion of the 7,000,060 
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couples who have been married 
during the last four years have not 
set up housekeeping and have pur- 
chased little furniture, rugs and 
household equipment. The greatest 
marriage year in human history was 
1920. In all countries of Europe 
and in the United States, the num- 
ber of marriages reached a new 
high. This was true regardless of 
whether the country was in the war 
or not, regardless of whether it was 
on the winning or losing side, re- 
gardless of whether or not it was 


experiencing extreme inflation. 
About a year after the service men 
are demobilized, marriages in the 
United States will reach another 
peak. It seems certain that the ac- 
cumulated need for household 
goods, after the war, will reach new 
bighs. 

“Great and pressing needs for 
goods do not necessarily mean de- 


mand. That requires purchasing - 


power. During the last three years 
individuals have been compelled, by 
the sheer scarcity of consumer 
goods, to save over $75,000,000,- 
000. But even though prices have 
risen, individual incomes have been 
so large that they exceeded, at cur- 
rent prices, the supply of consumer 
goods by $75,000,000,000. During 
-the last three years individuals have 
saved as much as they would have 
saved in ten years at the 1940 rate. 
Before the end of the war the in- 
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crease in the savings of the indi- 
viduals will be equal to fifteen 
years’ saving at the 1940 rate. At 
present the liquid assets of indi- 
viduals (that is, their holdings of 
cash, demand deposits, time depos- 
its, and war savings bonds) are 
twice their holdings than at the end 
of 1940.” ' 


B. HARRISON CORT, president of 
Stacy-Adams Company of Brockton, 
Mass., made a talk before the New 
Bedford Rotary, and said in part: 
“The mechanics involved equally 
apply to this physical machine we 
call the body. The degree of one’s 
health is related in ratio to the de- 
gree of the precisional functioning 
of our body and its internal organs. 
If the bone frame is correctly pre- 
cisioned, it must follow that the in- 
ternal organs, which are hooked up 
and coordinated with the bone 


frame, are likewise precisioned. 


“The body precision of which I 
am talking is just naturally related 
to one’s posture. In fact, it may be 
termed one’s posture. 

“We lay great stress on the ques- 
tion of posture with the youth in 
our schools. We do it in the mili- 
tary field. It is recognized as an im- 
portant phase of human physical ef- 
ficiency. 

“Tt is too bad that something is 
not done to enforce the necessity 














of proper posture in our adult life. 
But then I suppose we shall have to 


put this in the lap of our doctors. 
Unfortunately, we do not consult 
the doctors frequently enough. And 
they in turn do not scare us enough 
on this subject of posture.” 

7 ” . 


A SHOE MAN, now a line sergeant 
in an Army outfit stationed in the 
Fijis, neededya pair of shoes. The 
natives call them “boolas” and they 
are made by hand. The native shoe 








merchant had the G. I. stand on a 
piece of paper and drew an outline 
of his feet; then took the measure- 
ments at the ball, heel and across 
the toes. The conversation went 
something like this: 

Native: “Shoes—$7.50, Joe.” 

G. I.: “How long, Joe?” 

Native: “Two weeks, Joe.” 

L.: (If he’s wise) “How long 
for a pack of cigarettes, Joe?” 

Native: “Two days, Joe.” 

G. L: “O. K. Joe.” 

Two days later, the G. I. comes 
in. The shoes are ready. 

G. I.: “O. K. Joe; nice fit. Here’s 
the seven fifty, Joe. Where’s the 

= ese 

Native: “Sorry, couldn’t get any 
cigarettes, Joe.” 

The shoes had horseshoes on the 
heels and taps on the soles. They 
were dark brown, monk strap, thin 
soles compared to ours but reported 
as good wearers and comfortable. 


H. L. WHITMAN got a few bric- 
bats following his article on the 
fitting of shoes in the Navy, in 
which work he has been a con- 
sultant and shoe fitting specialist. 
The first came from a St. Louis shoe 
man, who said: 

“It so happens my son entered the 
Navy at Camp Wallace, Texas, about 
May 25th. His regular size is 9-C 
or D and he was fitted in a Navy 
shoe, size 7-E which was entirely too 
short. The shoes hurt his feet so 
bad he had to break down the coun- 
ters. It is needless to say when 
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The Washington Pp 
“PUBLIC DEBT . . . $260 billion equals 
$4.24 for every tick of the clock since 
the beginning of the Christian era. It's 
$366,424 for every day since the birth 
of Christ. Some wit suggests that ot 
least the ‘Treasury is prepared. With 
its recent purchase of 3,000 pints and 
10,000 quarter pints of red ink, it's now 
pat — s largest buyer of that com- 


$260" billion dollars is the <9 
lent of 50 billion pairs of $5. 
shoes. 


Close-Up Says: 


—And 50 billion pairs of shoes, at 


the rate of 500 million pairs per 
year, would require 100 years of 
full factory production. 

—A third of Trillion dollars is a 
fantastic amount—a far greater 
public debt than any country has 
ever dreamed of. . 

—But we and our children and our 
or s children have got to 


Wa. cheer up; what has pros- 
perity ever done for us anyway? 
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he was home on leave, | obtained 
a pair of shoes for him in his regu- 
lar size.” 

The second appeared in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion monthly bulletin: 


“H. L. Whitman, consultant and shoe 
fitting specialist of the U. S. Navy, in an 
article appearing recently in trade papers, 
charges shoe retailers with poor shoe fit- 
ting for the malformed and distorted feet 
of the men in the U. S. Navy. 

“Tt makes a fellow boil to hear these 





birds preach of the wonders they perform 
when you could do the same thing; how- 
ever, they get the publicity and the poor 
shoe men gets the blame. But never is 
the public told why the shoe man has to 
spend hours trying to fit the feet through 
the customer's eyes. 

“If Mr. Whitman wants to do some 


‘ real good work and help the coming gen- 


eration to have better feet, he could do 
a lot of good by giving these fellows a 
lecture that when they become fathers to 
insist that their children go to a shoe store, 
stick out their feet and shut up, letting 
the shoe man select and fit the shoes—as 
he was handled when he was in the Navy. 
Mr. Whitman, to correct this shoe evil, 
will have to start with the parents, to 
educate them—then the biggest evil will 
be overcome.” 
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"Sorry I'm late. | couldn't decide which pair of pants to wear.” 
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Shoe Forees Storm Chicago Citadel 


Merchants and Manufacturers Disregard Difficulties of 
Wartime Travel to Get Preview of What's Ahead in 
Shoes and the Shoe Business when V-E Day Comes 


WITH shoe men besieging registra- 
tion clerks for sleeping rooms that 
were next to non-existent, and with, 
every available sample room in four 
officially designated Loop hotels as- 
signed for display purposes, the 
fourth wartime National Shoe Fair 
opened Monday of this week in 
Chicago. 
Many factors contributed to the 

extraordinary interest which caused 


’ manufacturers and retailers from 


all parts of the nation to endure the 
discomforts of wartime travel and 
flock in extraordinary numbers to 
the annual Market Week. Most of 
all, judging from expressions of 
early arrivals, they wanted to get 
whatever first-hand information was 
available on wha%’s in prospect for 
the shoe business in the immediate 
future and what will happen when 
Hitler is overthrown. Improved out- 
look since last year for an early end 
of the war in Europe sharpened 
their appetite for news and shoes. 
Once again the Morrison Hotel 
and the Palmer House were official 
headquarters for most of the Shoe 
Fair activities and, with the Sher- 
man and the LaSalle, comprised the 
official exhibition hotels. National 
Shoe Fair headquarters were at the 


» Morrison and the clinic conducted 


by officials of the War Production 
Board, Office of Price Administra- 


_ tion and other Washington agencies 
_ was located on the mezzanine floor 
; _ of this hotel. Here also the National 

© Shoe Retailers Association had its 


SD hedqusrtes, with Executive Vice- 


: President L. E. a and staff 
in charge. 


i Most of the important meetings, 





ERIC. A. JOHNSTON 


His address at Post-War Conference 
opening thrilled a great shoe audience. 


including noon-day luncheon ses- 
sions and convention meetings of 
the two great national associations 
of retailers and manufacturers were 
staged at the Palmer House, where 
headquarters of the National Boot 
and Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion were established. 

The Post-War Conference, as the 
formal program part of the great 
national shoe gathering was desig- 
nated this year, opened Monday 
noon, with Eric A. Johnston, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, as the headline 
speaker. Many men of national and 
international fame, including Frank 
Knox, late Secretary of the Navy, 
have appeared on Shoe Fair pro- 


grams in years past, but never has’ 


any speaker proved so strong a 


drawing card as this brilliant and 
oratorical. young, industrialist from 
the Far West, who has visited Brit- 
ain, Russia and other war-torn coun- 
tries and discussed present and 
future problems intimately with 
Churchill, Stalin and many top mili- 
tary and political leaders of today. 
Not only does Mr. Johnston have an 
extraordinary background knowl- 
edge of world-w:de economic condi- 
tions, but he also possesses the 
ability to put over his message with 
a degree of clearness and eloquence 
possessed by few living Americans, 
either in private or public life. 

“Let’s start at the beginning,” 
said Mr. Johnston. “Highway for 
improved social understanding ; for 
a higher moral order; for a freer 
and more unfettered democracy. 
Our business establishment has 
grown and expanded through ex- 
perimentation in a land where beat- 
en paths were for beaten men. 

“Our modern shoe industry was 
founded at a time when the nation 
first began to feel with certainty that 
it was embarked upon a tremendous 
adventure. Then modern science 
was chewing on its teething ring. 
Today this husky giant is ready to 
cross the threshold to a world of 
astonishing scientific development. 
American business has assisted in 
raising the child to manhood and 
has opened new doors to opportun- 
ity. 

“History is the recorded record 
of men who fought and suffered and 
died for freedom. Everywhere we 
have seen the ebb and flow of man’s 


struggle to free himself from arbi- 
trary power. Millions of people, 
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many,of them inarticulate, have 
struggled to make their way out of 
the shadows of servitude: into the 
light of freedom; freedom frost. po- 
litical and economic domination; 
freedom to work out their own des- 
tinies in their own way. 

“After the scowl of war has been 
wiped from the face of the earth, 
we shall see an intensification of this 
titanic struggle. A conflict between 
collectivism and individualism. A 


job. Can you have real economic 
freeddm in the. American sense 
when there is only one employer? 
In Russia they said ‘Yes’. I said in 
Russia ‘No’. 

“In England the rising tide of col- 
lectivism is creeping higher on the 
piers of free enterprise. Many busi- 
ness men there claim that it is safe 
to conduct their affairs only through 
monopolies and cartels supported 
by government. They want the um- 


individual’s mind. 

“The,question for each of us to 
decide is shall we follow the new- 
fashioned liberal whose flaming ban. 
ner proclaims: ‘Man belongs to the 
state; the state will protect him; the 
state will employ him for the bene- 
fit of the state’. Or, shall we follow 
the old-fashioned Jeffersonian lib- 
eral whose blazing banner of many 
struggles proclaims: “The state is 
but the servant of man to be used 
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conflict between the state and the in- 
dividual. A conflict between autoc- 
racy and democracy. Everywhere 
the tide is running strong toward 
government control, government 
domination, government ownership. 
All over the world man is uncertain, 
confused, frightened. He is throw- 
ing his problems back upon govern- 
ment; the very genii of government 
which throughout the ages he has 
struggled bitterly against. He is re- 
linquishing and assigning his eco- 
nomic freedom to the state. 

“What is this trend in the world 
around us? In Russia we find the 
most collectivized state and one de- 
termined to remain so. In Russia 
there is only one employer, the state. 
In America there are millions of em- 
ployers. In Russia, if a worker gets 
in Dutch with his boss, he is out of 
luck. In America, if a worker gets 
in Dutch with his boss, he goes 
around the corner and gets another 





The H. C. Godman Co. 


brella’ of \ government protection 
held over the least efficient produc- 
ers. Our business axiom that lower 
costs make for a higher living stand- 
ard, for increased employment and 
general national welfare, seems to 
be ignored. The British Labor Party 
is now demanding nationalization 
of railroads, the minés, public util- 
ities—yes—of the land itself. Does 
history reveal that government's 
cold, clammy hand will galvanize 
these industries into greater scien- 
tific progress or open new vistas of 
opportunities for the freedom of 
man? In England they said ‘Yes.’ 
I said in Great Britain ‘No.’ 

“This epochal contest’ between the 
state and the individual cannot be 
determined by party labels, regions 
or geographic lines. It is not a 
struggle between nations but within 
every nation, every community, 
every social grouping. In a deeper 
sense, it is a struggle within every 
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by man for his greater achievements 
and freedom.’ 


“Enlightened leadership must 


provide us with the final answer. 7 


For only through enlightened lead- 
ership can we seek truth. It isonly 
through truth that we can achieve 
real freedom, ‘a freedom that dis- 
plays a robust sense of right and 
wrong. It is only through truth 
that we can achieve a respect for 
individual human beings and a pas- 
sion for the simple, neglected vir- 
tués of everyday life. 

“From the earliest days of our 
Republic the super-state under any 
disguise has been the antithesis of 
the American democratic concept. 
Our forefathers knew the dangers 
of the super-state. Officials by vir- 
tue of titles and impressive powers, 
do not become more than mortal. 
These officials avoid neither the er- 
rors of .judgment nor the selfish 
temptations of men in private un- 
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dertakings. Man is not miraculously 
changed by assuming public office. 
The bureaucrat carrying out some 
economic task is neither wiser nor 
better than you or I doing the samie 
job. for ourselves. He is merely 
more irresponsible. His mistakes 
are ‘on the house.’ 

“The oppressors of freedom in 
every land always began under the 
theory that they were bettering the 
lives of their people. The first acts 
usually sounded pretty good. The 
first proclamations were intentions 
of good. Perhaps many of their ad- 
vocates were sincere in the belief 
that they pointed the way out of 
difficulties. 

“Such apparent benefits will strip 
every individual of what the late 
Justice Brandeis called, ‘The right 
to be left alone—the most compre- 
hensive of rights and the right most 
valued by civilized man.’ 

“We in America have prospered 





BEHIND THE SHOE FAIR . 
HEADLINES 


Look for the anelyticel story of 
what the National Shoe Fair really 
meant to the industry, the detailed, 
day-to-day account of its happenings, 
highlights and personalities, together 
with the interpretation of Hts signifi- 
cance. This interesting follow-up story 
will be told in word and pictures in 
the Nevember 15th BOOT AND SHOE 
RECORDER. Nine editors and staff 
writers, headed by Editor-in-Chief 
Arthur D. Anderson, also twe full-time 
photographers were assigned to the 
task of covering this great trade 
meeting for RECORDER readers and 
reporting its doings in the regular is- 
sues and the 40 page BOOT AND 
SHOE RECORDER Convention Deily. 
Edited, printed and circulated in Chi- 
cage Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day mornings during the Fair. 





but from the line at which they have 
finished the race. We have glorified 


the first annual meeting of the as- 
sociation since his appointment to 
that post early in the year. 

T. G. MacGowan, manager of the 
Marketing Research Department of 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, was the speaker scheduled for 
the noon-day luncheon at the 
Palmer House on Tuesday. Mr. 
MacGowan’s standing in his field of 
activity has been recognized: by his 
appointment as a member of the Re- 
search Group of the Committee for 
Economic Development. 

The annual meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the National Shoe 
Retailers Association was on the 
program for Tuesday night and the 
Palmer House was also the place of 
this meeting. 

Resuming a custom of many 
years’ standing, from which a de- 
parture was made last year, the Na- 
tional Shoe Travelers Association 
held its annual convention at the 
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OWEN W. METZGER 
President 


magnificently beyond the prosper- 
ity of any other country in the his- 
tory of the world, precisely because 
' the urge to self-improvement has 
_ heen given free play. Our justifi- 
_ cation as members of society has 
been in the simple virtues of honest 
_ endeavor, industrious self-advance- 
" ment and a clean conscience. We 
| have judged people not by the line 
» from which they started the race, 
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HARRY E. FONTIUS 
Denver, Colorado 


M. A. MITTELMAN 
Cleveland, Ohio 


equality—not the equality of drab 
sameness. but the equality of op- 
portunity.” 

The National. Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association held its 
annual meeting and dinner Monday, 
evening at the Palmer House. Retir- 
ing President Guy E. Manley gave 
his annual address and William W. 
Stephenson read’ his first report as 
executive vice-president, this being 


LOUIS F. TUFFLY 
Houston, Texas 


Morrison Hotel, Chicago, on the 
Friday and Saturday preceding the 
opening of the National Shoe Fair. 
Directors of the association met on 
Friday, and on Saturday the general 
meeting was held, when reports of 
officers and committees were pre- 
sented and plans for the coming 
year were discussed. J. C. Simmons 
of Dallas was reelected president 


and Norman Souther secretary. 














JULIUS G. SCHNITZER 
Chief, Leather Unit, Department of Commerce 


THE extraordinary interest and deep concern which all 
business men feel today regarding such vital problems as 
reconversion and post-war readjustment were reflected in 
the remarkable attendance which, in spite of difficulties 
of wartime travel and hotel accommodations, was one of 
the factors that helped to make the 28th annual meeting 
of the Tanners’ Council of America, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, October 12 and 13, a memorable occasion. It 
was significant not only for the leather industry, but for the 
shoe trade as well, and for all the related crafts that look 
to leather as their principal raw material. 

The second factor was the noteworthy character of the 
program, with speakers at the general sessions carefully 
chosen to give a clear, authoritative and comprehensive pic- 
ture of how things stand as of now, plus the latest avail- 
able information as to post-war prospects. Two questions 
stood out in the interest of the tanners who came to New 
York for this occasion, namely what the future of wartime 
controls is to be from now on and what effect victory in 
Europe will have, both on the controls and on the industry. 

Because of the known interest in these subjects, many 
of the speakers were chosen from the Washington agencies 
who direct the administration of wartime controls, others 
were economic experts or recognized authorities from the 
industry itself. In addition to the general open sessions, 
‘which dealt with subjects of interest to the industry gen- 
erally, there were the usual group meetings at which mat- 
ters of special interest to various trade branches were dis- 
cussed. 

Following a brief word from Executive Vice-President 
Merrill A. Watson, at the opening of the first session, tell- 
ing of the system worked out by Secretary J. Louis Nelson 
to handle the problem of hotel accommodations for mem- 
bers who had not succeeded in making satisfactory arrange- 
ments, President Everett W. Pervere delivered his annual 
address. Following are some of the highlights: 

“Practically all of the business problems we face stem 
from one fundamental issue. The basic issue that confronts 
us now with the end of the war in sight is simply this: How 
pon thnge shall the freedom of the marketplace be re- 


Tanners 
Appraise Present 


“This industry has certainly met its wartime responsibil- 
ities wholeheartedly and assisted the Government in reach- 
ing its objectives. We have filled the demand of our own 
armed forces. We have responded to Government's direc- 
tions and produced large quantities for lend-lease. Essen- 
tial civilian needs have been satisfied although the limita- 
tions upon hide and skin supplies have not made it possible 
to fulfill military programs without partial restriction on 
consumer wants. Equally important, the degree of price 
stability which was maintained in this country has prevent- 
ed wartime price inflation. Our domestic hides and skins 
are today no higher than the average over a period of years. 
Leather prices were frozen in December 1941 and are today 
at the level prevailing before the pressure of war needs 
began to make itself felt in markets throughout the world. 
No one can recall the price developments in the First 
World War, as compared with the past three years, with- 
out paying an implicit tribute to the industry and to the 
war agencies for this contribution to our wartime economy. 

“Raw material was and is the core of our international 
problem. It was the conclusion of Government officials 
early last year that limitations of supply were developing 
which would restrict the ability of the United Kingdom 
and ourselves to acquire our raw material needs without 
some correlation of buying efforts. You will recall the dis- 





WHAT WILL HAPPEN AFTER V-E DAY? 


At of the speckers at the Tenners Council pects 
gave frank expression to their views regarding the 


post-war outiook, and particularly the period follow 
“V-E Day”, the a that has been used by Mob 
tation Director Byrnes te describe the successful concie- 


sion of war in Europe. 
All of them took a serious view of the future, and some 


session in New York, October 
12 and 13, stack ap about as follows: 

Tansers' inventories today are the lowest on record. 

Supplies of hides and skins of practically ail kinds will 
be exceedingly fight after the war, and there will be a 
very strong demand for catile hides, calfskias and small 
kips. 

Elimination or drastic simplification of many of the war- 
time controls affecting leather and shoes may be expected 
with V-E Day, but rationing is likely to continue for some 
time in view of the critical supply situation. 

Although excess profits taxes will probably be repealed 
as they tend to reach the point of diminishing reteras after 
the war, corporation taxes as such will likely continue. 
Necessary high government expenditures after the war is 
servicing the national debt, caring for injured veterans 
and meeting the ing expenditures of the government 
will preclude any very drastic lowering of the present fax 
level. 

Return of ten million veterans and release of millions of 
war workers may precipitate a grave labor crisis, with the 
probability of conflict between organized laber and vet- 
erans’ groups. 
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And Post-War Problems 


Inventories Today Are the Lowest on Record, Everett W. 
Pervere, Council President, Declares at Annual Meeting. 


Speakers Predict Continued High Taxation, Labor Ten- 
sion and Continuance of Rationing and Price Controls in 
Period Following V-E Day. Other Restrictions to Be 
Liquidated or Greatly Eased When Germany Collapses. 





EVERETT W. PERVERE 
Président, Tanners’ Council 


cussion of the most suitable means for reconciling the re- 
quirements of the United States with those of Britain and 
the policy to be pursued in order to assure the most ef- 
fective and equitable distribution of available hides. You 

_ will also recall that many members of this industry took 
exception to the policies formulated by the Government and 
concurred in them only on the score of military neces- 
sity... . 

» “Agreements on ratios of imports for. this country, the 
United Kingdom and Canada were initiated last year. Gov- 
ernment purchase of foreign hides, kips, and calfskins fol- 
lowed. The general scope of our international policy has 
been broadened this year with goatskins and India tanned 
skins becoming the subject of joint agreements. There 
have been working arrangements in other raw materials. 

In substance, in addition to our structure of internal do- 

'Mestic controls this industry and this country have been 

_ operating under international controls vitally affecting the 

5 prices and supplies of our most important raw materials. . . 
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“The United Kingdom and the United States have for 
some time been taking concerted action and a possible ex- 
tension of that policy would be to bring more nations within 
the scope of our operating agreements. Such broader 
agreements would be directed at: First, the prevention of 
unrestrained price inflation; second, the most equitable 
channeling and distribution of exportable surpluses. This 
much seems certain, any program of this type must be in- 
ternational in scope. No national control plan can last 
very long in world price inflation. Whatever is done must 
be on an international basis. The alternative is the restora- 
tion of free markets and the re-establishment of price as a 
final arbiter in world hide and skin trade. There have 
been, I know, some proposals for bridging these alterna- 
tives, for compromises that would seek to maintain certain 
controls and yet permit supply and demand to function. It 
is dificult enough to assess the consequences of the two 
fundamental alternatives without becoming involved in the 
greater confusion of compromises. 

“As you are well aware, there has been a significant ex- 
pansion of tanning industries in the last two years in those 
areas which historically have been surplus producers of 
hides and skins. 

“In short, the obvious danger of international measures 
put forward as a substitute for free markets would be the 
further stimulation of hide and skin consumption in the ex- 
port producing areas. If international efforts begin with 
inadequate export supplies and these become progressively 
xeduced by virtue of increased consumption at the source, 
then the purpose of any control measures may be doubly 
frustrated. I have hot even attempted to examine some of 
the practical and administrative difficulties which could be 
anticipated, and these are not to be taken lightly. Such 
difficulties might be worth dealing with if the objective of 
price stability and equitable distribution of supply could 
be foreseen. But price stability as well as assurance of 
supply may be defeated by shrinking export surpluses and 
by higher prices for leather or leather products. 

“I might add here that the inclusion of our domestic 
hide or skin supply as part of a world pool of raw material 
to be shared with other nations in any international pro- 
gram would meet strong opposition from American tan- 
ners. Such sharing may be a necessity in wartime, but in 
view of the historical position of this country as a net im- 
porter of hides and skins it should not be a part of any 
postwar plan. It will be vitally important in any proposal 
that is presented, even for discussion, that, as a peacetime 
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MAXEY JARMAN 
President, General Shoe Corp. 


transition measure, the United States be given at least equal 
consideration along with the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

“The alternative to international controls or agreements 
is obvious—it is simply the absence of any controls or reli- 
ance upon the operation of free international markets. In 
free markets goods flow to the highest bidders and price 
reflects the balance or unbalance of supply and demand. 

“Wartime agencies have sought to direct the energies of 
- this industry with the minimum of regulation, and by and 
large, I believe that they have succeeded. There is doubt 
in my mind whether those controls which are centralized 
in Conservation Order M-310 can or should be ‘shed too 
rapidly. Bearing in mind that reconversion for the tanning 
industry is a task primarily of re-establishing usual busi- 
ness methods, markets, and incentives, an abrupt transi- 
tion from wartime regulation might have highly disrupting 
consequences. The basis, for example, of hide and skill 
allocation has been determined by relative shortage of sup- 
plies. While that condition persists and the general after- 
math of the war is siill with us, allocation would continue 
to serve a necessary purpose. 


“Other controls, however, might well be progressively ” 


#bandoned as military requirements diminish and thereby 
increase the amount of leather available for civilian use. 
Various restrictions upon the end use of certain leathers 
have concentrated civilian supplies for the footwear indus- 
tries. While that was desirable during the war, it will 
become necessary to permit the greater use of leather for 
other products, where leather has been the traditional 
primary material. Unless this is done as rapidly as pos- 
sible, tanners will be handicapped in supplying their 
normal markets and will be at a great disadvantage in con- 
trast with substitute goods or products. 

“Price control within the United States has served a pur- 
pose which no one can overestimate. If the leather indus- 
try were completely self-sufficient, the problem would be 
relatively simple, and there would be little difficulty in 
framing policies which would meet with the wholehearted 
approval of this industry, as they have met with the endorse- 
ment and cooperation of tanners in the past. Government 









procurement, consumers, and tanners have benefited direct- 
ly by the great degree of stability which has been achieved 
in the leather price structure. That stability should be 
maintained against any threat of costly and needless price 
inflation taking into account the issues and the conse- 
quences of international develogments. . Here, too, it is es- 
sential that the facts be reviewed, screened, and tested, and 
that the proper agency advise with the industry and its 
representatives to assure that whatever measures of control 
prove necessary shall be actually in the interest of all.” 


JULIUS G. SCHNITZER, chief ofthe Leather Unit, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, said in part: 

“It is fairly safe to assume that there have been declines 
in livestock numbers in virtually every European country 
as a result of enemy action or occupation and the neces- 
sity of increasing domestic slaughter because of the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining imported meats. From available data 
it is difficult to determine the actual extent of such de- 
creases, as there is so much variance in these reports. There 
is a remote possibility, suggested by many, that the peas- 
ants ip many of the European countries which were over- 
run by the enemy were able to hide considerable numbers 
of their domestic animals from the Nazi invaders. If this 
is true, the decline in the total number of livestock in some 
areas may not be as large as now anticipated. 

“Severe livestock losses have also been recerded in 
several of the important hide and skin producing areas of 
the Far East, but more will be said on this subject later. 

“Past experience shows us that it may require as much 
as 10 years, or even more, to bring livestock numbers up 
to normal levels after periods of marked declines such as 
we have reason to believe have recently taken place in some 
European and Asiatic countries. Such was the experience 
of Mexico in earlier years of the present century while 
Spain is still going through such a phase after the losses 
incurred as a result of the Spanish Civil War. 

“However, it is quite possible that as a result of scientific 
developments in recent years this can now be accomplished 
in a somewhat shorter period of time. Many of you have 





SHERWOOD 8B. GAY 
Price Executive, Hides, Leather and Furs Branch, OP A 
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_ will be much tighter than for cattle. 


no doubt read the article on this subject which appeared 
several months ago in Life Magazine. . . 

“When the wild rush to obtain available stpplics of raw 
materials comes after the war, cattle hides will be in excep- 
tionally strong demand. European and other nations will 
compete with the United States for these because of all 
types of hides and skins, these have been in the tightest 
supply for them during the war periol., It:-has been neces- 
sary in many countries to confine to the military the use of 
leathers produced from these hides, and even with such 
restrictions the quantity has not been sifficient to fill the 
need. Therefore, a substantial backlog has been accumu- 
lating as far as.civilians are concerned. 

“It is quite true that some of this will be satisfiedl by 
international relief agencies in the form of finished leather 
products.» But this will not fill the entire demand, and the 
competition will be more acute than we have seen for many 
years past. We all know what can result from such com- 
petition for a material in.short supply and large demand. . . 

“In the first year of the peace, the supplies will probably 
be as tight as they have’ been during the present year. Then 
there will be a slow but rather constant increase until sup- 
plies are only about 10 per cent under the pre-war annual 





HAROLD CONNETT 
Consultant, Leather and Shoe Division, WPB 


We believe that it will take about five years to 


volume. 
accomplish this. There will be some increase in the total 
world production of cattle hides, but the increased local 
consumption of important producing countries will take up 
this and about 10 per cent additional. 

“It is our opinion that the supply situation in calf skins 
and small kips in the years immediately following the war 
A backlog of civilian 
_ demand for the leathers made from these skins has resulted 
because they have been under the same stringent allocation 
and end use restrictions as cattle hides, and also have been 


3 » in substantial demand for military use. We believe that 
- for each of the first two years after the war this country 
_ *eould quite readily use some four million foreign calf and 






‘tmall kip skins, but there will not be such a large quantity 


» of the suitable types. There will be some tapering off in 
| the demand and some expansion in the — during 
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SIGNIFICANT WARNING ON SUPPLY 


In Sie inbdness @t the apeetng of the Toviams Cellaad- 
ing, President Everett W. Pervere sald: 

ee ee ee, 
ous In this respect: Tanners’ inventories are today the low- 
est on record. Hides, skins and leather are our stock in 
trade and without norma! working inventories the opera- 
tien of a peacetime business could be hendi- 
capped. The inventories of this industry are berely suffi- 
cient to maintain tanners in hand-to-mouth . and 
we cre increasingly conscious of the fact thet any Iinter- 
ruption in the flow of raw material to the tanneries must 
make itself p felt in @ scarcity of leather. There 
cre certainly no inventories of finished leather In this 
country, and our supply of manufactured goods, primarily 
shoes, has declined to a level where merchandising of foot- 
weer may be compromised, 

“These fects about the present aggregate inventory posi- 
tion of the leather and shoe industries are vital and cannot 
be ignored. Not only do they hove a direct significance 
for our future requirements as a nation and for our ability 
to play the good Semariten, but they must also influence 
future decisions on raw material policy.” 

Officers of the Council were re-elected before rn- 
ment of the meeting, as follows: President, Everett W. Per- 
vere; treasurer, E. Carle Shotwell; executive vice-president, 
Merrill A. Watson; secretary, J. Lowls Nelson, 





later years. That is the picture as we see it now as far as 
these skins are concerned. . .. 

“At present the outlook for sheep and lambskins in this 
country, as we see it, is that in the five immediate post-war 
years there will be a decrease of almost 25 per cent in the 
consumption from the past three years. However, this will 
still amount to an increase of more than 12 per cent from 
the average pre-war volume. We believe that the world 
supplies will be ample during this period to cover require- 
ments of those countries which have been out of the market 
for so long. Also that their needs for such raw skins will 
be lower than formerly. There is nothing to indicate that 
the United States, under normal trading operations, will 
have any difficulty in obtaining required imported sup- 
plies. ... 

“Goat and kid skins—To attempt to make any forecast 
for these skins, I firmly believe that it will be necessary to 
resort to the crystal ball. Lack of data for some areas, 
contradictory reports from others, and general uncertainty 
in most quarters make a complete analysis very difficult. 
However, I'll give you the picture as we see it today. . . - 

“There has been a very substantial decrease in the num- 
ber of goat and kid skins entering into international trade 
during the present year. Based on the movement in the 
first half of the present year, it is very doubtful if this 
total will amount to any more than the volume imported by 
the United States alone during 1943. Since there are no 
signs of any immediate improvement in this situation, you 
can expect to dig still deeper into your raw stock inven- 
tories for at least the remainder of the year. 

“What can you expect in the immediate post-war period? 
I am certain you are all interested in an answer to that 
question. From the information now on hand, we antic- 
ipate a decline from the 1934-1938 yearly average of about 
20 per cent in total world exports of these raw skins. There 
may be a slight increase in this total volume later, but this 
is the quantity indicated for the first few years after the 
cessation of hostilities. 

“Besides the United States, the United Kingdom will 
probably be the only other important consumer of these 
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Drug Group 

Food Group 

ian Group 
‘Total All Stores 


Variety Stores 2% 
Dry Goods and Genl.Mdse.Stores 220% 
Dept. Stores 408% 
General Merchandise Group 31.3% 


Shoe Stores 79% 
“Women's Ready ToWearStores 32.1% 


Family Clothing Stores 


Crepir sales of the average department 
store were about 50 per cent of its total cash and carry 
sales in 1939, according to both the Harvard and Census 
surveys. The Harvard surveys show the net losses of the 
average department store on bad credit accounts to have 
been three-tenths of one per cent. Its total credit costs, 
including credit department payrolls, interest on accounts 
receivable and losses on bad debts, were 3.3 per cent of 
its credit sales. When other costs incident to credit selling 
ate added, the total credit cost was about 4 per cent of 
credit sales, or about 2 per cent of total cash and credit 
sales. 


’ customers which I previously stated should be deducted 
from retail prices and charged only to customers who 
elect to use such services. It would certainly be a much 
fairer ptactice to cash customers if steres would net in- 

clude the average cost of special services in pricing their 

merchandise, and if they would charge only customers 
who wish to avail themselves of these services their fair 
proportion of such cost. In the of the average depart- 
ment store, for instance, the cash customer would then be 
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Credit 


Credit is one of those special services not used by all ° 





RETAILERS. PREPARE NOW! 


RATIO OF CREDIT SALES TO TOTAL SALES 
BY GROUPS AND KINDS OF STORES 





Cash 









CHART XX! 


able to buy merchandise at 2 per cent less than at present, 
and the credit customers would pay 2 per cent more than 
they are now paying. This practice would encourage many 
present charge customers to economize by buying for cash. 

The ratio of credit sales to total sales of grocery stores, 
including combination grocery and meat stores, in 1939 
was 33.2 per cent in the case of independent stores, and 
only 1.7 per cent in all chain stores. Customers who deal 
with independent grocery stores that offer charge and 
delivery service realize that they are paying for these 
costs. Yet the proportion of total grocery sales in inde- 
pendent stores increased from 61 per cent in 1929 to 63.3 
per cent in 1939, while the proportion in chain stores sales 
decreased frem 39 per cent to 36.7 per cent. So it is evi- 
dent that most customers will be satisfied to pay for their 
fair share of credit service in dealing with other kinds of 
steres : 


One national association of independent grocery stores ’ 


is advocating that its members continue their wartime cash 
and carry policy after the war, but that they charge their 
customers who prefer to continue credit or delivery ser- 
vice a fair additional charge for such services. This same 
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city for a year. 


Increased Sales 


Chapter XVI 


policy would greatly assist independent stores in many 
trades to attract a part of the customers who are now deal- 
ing in chain cash and carry stores. 


Reducing Costs of Credit Departments 


Many stores have been able to reduce the number of 
their credit department employees through the new sys- 
tem of “cycle billing.” Under the old system, bills were 
mailed simultaneously to customers around the end of the 
month. This caused another of those peak load conditions 
in eredit offices and greatly increased credit costs. Under 
the new “cycle billing” system, customers’ accounts are 
divided alphabetically into twenty-five groups so that a 
part becomes due and is mailed each day of the month. 

This system has been found more successful when most 
stores in a city adopt a uniform alphabetical system of 
dividing their accounts. Each customer then knows that 
all of his bills become due on a certain day of the month 
and can better adjust his financial habits accordingly. 

In connection with this “cycle billing” system, many 
stores have discontinued the former time-consuming method 
of daily posting their debits and credits of charge transac- 
tions to their ledger accounts. All saleschecks and records 
of returned merchandise and payments on accounts are 
simply placed in the customer’s file, and their totals posted 
to the ledger once a month. In some cases the customer 
is requested to keep his saleschecks as a record of his pur- 
chases and payments, and he is simply mailed an adding 
machine record of the transactions for the month. 

The amount of savings that have been effected through 
this simplified “cycle billing” system can be judged by a 
recent report of Thomas L. Evans, Treasurer of J. N. Adam 
& Company, a large department store of Buffalo. This 
system has been in operation by most merchants of that 
He states that his store has saved 30 to 


_ 4 per cent in number of credit department employees 
_ and that customers are well pleased with this time-saving 
_ system. 
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Instalment Credit 


According to the Census Reports about one-third of all 
retail credit sales are in instalment accounts, the balance 
are open credit accounts. The report on “Census of the 
Credit Sales and Receivables for the Retail Trade,” by 
the U. S. Bureau of Census, compiled the net amount of 


credit losses on open accounts and on instalment accounts 


of stores in 1940, I quote these figures as examples: 


Bad Dept Losses of Stores by Trades 

Open Credit Instalment 

3 Accounts Accounts 

fe per cent per cent 
i = eee een 2! 59 
Men's clothing & furnishing stores 52 1.08 
= oe Be aD ee Bee 32 1.19 
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Efficient Credit Often Deserves Credit for 


by EDWIN HAHN 


Preswent Wm. Hann & Company, Wasnincrton, D. C. 


This record of actual losses on instalment accounts 
proves that the amount that some instalment stores have 
been charging in the form of interest and carrying charges, 
besides their concealed charges that are included in their 
original mark-up, is exorbitant. In some cases the extra 
charges for this instalment service represent a form of 
exploitation of a class of customers which is least able 
to afford it. 

Any credit man knows from experience that workers 
with a record of steady employment are among the safest 
of all credit risks. We can prove this to be the case with 
one of the largest organizations of small loan banks whose 
business is exclusively with this class of borrowers; its 
yearly losses on loans are much less than one-half of one 
per cent. One reason that contributed to the acute infla- 
tion after the last war and the heavy losses suffered by 
individuals during the subsequent depression was the post- 
war wave of instalment selling. Certainly the government 
should continue to guard against such an inflationary prac- 
tice after this war. 

Before the present restrictions by the Federal Reserve 
controlling credit selling during the present. war, many 
department stores and other kinds of stores were increas- 
ing their credit business by offering their customers bud- 
get accounts at fair terms. Since this practice will doubt- 
less increase after the war, customers with limited credit 
need no longer patronize those instalment houses whose 
credit charges are exorbitant. 

Through their Better Business Bureaus merchants 
should curb exorbitant credit charges. But the exploita- 
tion of this low income group has not been confined to 
instalment retailers. 

The report on “Sales and Finance Cempanies and 
Banks’ Holdings of Retail Instalment Paper” by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, published in 1940, proves that 
many such financing companies and small loans banks are 
also collecting excessive charges on their small loans in 
proportion to the very small losses which this report re- 
veals. But today most large banks have departments that 
offer loans to small individual borrowers at fair rates of 
interest. A further extension of this practice by banks 
will make it unnecessary for most customers with small 
incomes to patronize small loan banks and instalment re- 
tailers whose charges are excessive. 

So banks, manufacturers and retailers can eliminate 
this and other unsound trade practices through co-opera- 
tive self-regulation, always far preferable to government 
regulation. But all city and state governments should 
follow the lead of municipalities that are wisely limiting 
the rates of interest charged on loans by financing com- 
panies and banks. 

The government-supervised credit unions—those co- 
operative lending organizations whose membership is com- 
posed of employees in certain factories, stores and govern- 

[TURN TO PACE 60, PLEASE] 
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Tie Eiders Critlook. 


BY ARTHUR D. ANDERSON 


Sub-Low Inventory vs. Replacement Inflation 


LET'S look at the record, It’s an amazing compilation 
of complete inventories of rationed shoes in the hands 
of retailers and wholesalers as of July 31, 1944. Only 
with the authority of government would it be possible 
to get 100,892 retailers and 1000 wholesalers to collect 
the vital statistics; and it took a war to do it. Would 
that the machinery could be kept for peace-time com- 
pilation and research. Study the figures in relation to 
your own business. See how you stand in percentage 
of change between September 30, 1943, and July 31, 
1944, The all-over reduction is a full 20 per cent; in 
infants’ shoes, 38.7 per cent decline; in misses’ and 
children’s, 22 per cent, in a period of ten months. When 
rationing started it was estimated that 250,000,000 pairs 
were on hand in stocks of retailers and wholesalers. 

If anyone thinks that rationing can be thrown 
away, with such shortages apparent in a national 
inventory, this should convince them to the con- 
trary. Remember, you can’t argue with a man 
who has the facts. Shoe business, in the coming 
six months, no matter what happens, is going to 
be subject to this fact . . . that war time produc- 
tion cannot possibly replace shoes in stock as fast 
as people would like to buy them. 

But remember, rationing is a flexible instrument and 
must make allowances for “frozen” stock and prices that 
fit into the economy of “hold the line.” So be prepared, 
at all times, for sudden changes in rationing orders to 
compensate for what might be over-supply in one sec- 
tion. This is a very important point to remember be- 
cause rationing is not a crutch but a policy of national 
sales management in time of war. 

It would seem that instead of shouting to the hill- 
tops for the removal of rationing, that some pressure 
groups within the trade would look these inventory facts 
in the face and begin to think in terms of keeping OPA 
and WPB authority alive. Our trade men in Washington 
have been put on the spot so often that it is no wonder 
that they seek a release from their duties, to return to 
private life. We have indeed been tremendously for- 
tunate in having strong and sincere men in authority 
in Washington. When they go, and strangers to the 
trade take over—it will be a different story for the 


discipline may not be tempered with complete under- 
standing. 

For with national inventory on a sub-low figure, a 
release of the restraints now or in the near future 
would wipe out stocks in all stores, everywhere, and the 
cry for replacement would be so great that inflation 
would sweep like wildfire through all the fields of 
service of supply, production and retailing. 

Next June when OPA comes up for renewal or expi- 
ration is the time that may have ration-significance— 
until then it has a logical life. 

The Recorper lived and played a part in World 
War I and saw the ravages of inflation—the death to 
businesses and the decline and despair that hit the trade 
in the early days of 1920. That cannot happen again 
if we keep our feet on the ground. I say emphatically 
that you could wipe out all the profits that you 
have made in the past three years in less than six 
months of post-war shoe inflation. And I say that 
advisedly and whether or no the nation as a whole goes 
into inflation or deflation as the consequence of victory 
in Europe. 

We are an industry set apart from other trades 
because of the world-wide nature of our hides and skins 
and tanning materials and the world-wide shortages 
that now exist. Speculators in other parts of the world 
would welcome the day when American raw stock is 
thrown open to world-wide prices. 

We are on the threshold of a very dangerous period 
and the way we think and what we do in the next few 
months will have a tremendous effect upon every mer- 
chant, in every store and every shoe in stock or on order 
and every dollar in the bank. We may have to tighten 
our belt and live on a still reducing inventory, but that 
is indeed far better than to let inflation destroy every- 
thing. 


CHILDREN'S SHOES BY THE YEAR 


THE desire of Washington, as well as the trade, is to 
see to it that the American public doesn’t pay more for 
shoes in its all-over needs than it did last year. Here 
is a conundrum in economics. If a child needs four 
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pairs of rationed shoes per year and the parent can 
purchase but two; and must also purchase six pairs 
of unrationed shoes to fill up the shoe-wearing year of 
that child—has that parent paid more for shoes by the 
year? Don’t give me a snap answer by saying more 
ration coupons can be obtained from other members 
of the family or the O.P.A.—when you know as well as 
I, that children’s shoes are in short, short supply and 
stores cannot satisfy even the ration needs of children. 

In a way, it would be infinitely better to increase the 
children’s shoe manufacture by raising the price at the 
factory, to insure adequate production of Winter and 
Spring weight footwear. This would not be inflation— 
in terms of use-value. An unrationed play shoe is no 
substitute for leather or rubber on a stormy day, when 
children’s schooling and children’s health are at stake. 

There appeared in a New York newspaper a Help 
Wanted ad for skilled children’s shoemakers. Along- 
side of it there appeared an ad from an unrationed shoe 
factory for help at a weekly wage scale of $65.00 (piece- 
work). The children’s welt factory received not a single 
applicant and the unrationed shoe factory had a goodly 
crowd at the door on Monday morning. The children’s 
shoe factory, union-operated, was forced to pay, under 
W.L.B., the standard wage (much below the competi- 
tive bid). How are you going to get good, serviceable 
Winter shoes for children with that situation staring 
you in the face? If the national intent is to hold the 
line, it would be well measured on the basis of wear by 
the year instead of price by the pair. If shoe labor goes 
to “unrationed” plants—can regular rationed shoes be 
made to fill the public’s “first needs”—that is the-ques- 
tion? 

We know the formula is difficult but the time is very 
near when it will be necessary for the Industry Ad- 
visory Committee to sit down with the War Production 
Board, the Office of Price Administration, the War 
Labor Board and the War Manpower Commission to 


~ face the facts that the declining production and distri- 


bution of serviceable children’s shoes is not impossi- 


_ ble of solution but may need some tolerances to 


achieve that important end. We just can’t let this 
thing drift because a sub-low inventory will lead to 
black marketing all the way along the line and a break- 


_ down of the strong position of the industry in its ad- 


herence to W.P.B., O.P.A. and war-time authority. 


_ ECCENTRIC WORK WEEK 
WHEN shoemaking was a handicraft, without machines 
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_ or factories or organized production, the shoemaker 
_ could spend his time building shoes as he jolly well 
_ wanted to do. If it was planting time, in the Spring, he 


worked in the fields instead of in the shop. If it was 


y 8 good day for fishing, he dropped his tools. And when 
it came to hours—he worked when he pleased and 
§ lived an eccentric life because there wasn’t any pressure 








of teamwork, organized production and cost accounting. 

It is almost unbelievable that in this day and age, 
that the work man and the work woman would again 
become an independent eccentric and a rebel to the 
factory time clock. How can a factory maintain a 
steady flow of production, even if it has materials and 
supplies, when the individual at the machine takes it 
into his mind to take a day off without notice. 

Time seems more important to the individual than 
money. Strange as that may seem! Shoe production 
lags. For some indefinable reason the individual flaunts 
his independence in spite of the blandishments of man- 
agement, orders of the union and the common sense of 
wartime economy. 

There it is. There is no answer. It’s just one of the 
whims of wartime vagrancy and a feeling that full free- 
dom is something tied up with whims and weather. 

Fortunately, war work for the military is not as 
badly off as civilian production. To cease work at a 
war plant is a form of treachery and sabotage: In a 
way, it is almost as unpatriotic to be absent from shoe 
factory and shoemaking because good shoes play a 
part in the efficiency of people and the health of people 
and in the economy of family life that indirectly serves 
a war function. 


WHO WILL START? 


ONE thing is a foregone conclusion—bitter as it may 
be—and that is we are going to have several hundred 
thousand men back from the wars with leg and foot 
trouble. It is reported that Russia is in the market for 
one million artificial limbs. That gives you some idea 
of the part they have played in the war. For long years 
ahead these heroes will be handicapped. 

Our capacity for artificial limb-making in this coun- 
try, they tell me, is one plant that makes forty limbs a 
day. So you see what a basic problem it is to even 
supply our own legless soldiers with the necessary 
means of locomotion. 

What part shoes play is something else again, in the 
case of a legless man. The part that shoes play for the 
man who has crippled, tortured feet, or one who is filled 
with the pains and tensions that come from painful 
injuries is something right at our own door and there 
isn’t a town in America that isn’t going to have some 
of this work to do, somehow or another. 

Now let’s approach this thing—not from a senti- 
mental side but from the practical. It is not an easy 
thing to do—to make specials for cripples. There are 
too many variables in dimensions so that usually the 
first shoes made are makeshifts until, by some happy 
chance, the cripple gets the right thing. As yet no 
factory has ever been able to stay in the black, that has © 
gone into this sort of business, no matter how high 
they put the price. But do it we must, some way, some- 
how and we might just as well get started now. 






What About NYLON? 


Intelligent Speculation About the Re- 
lease of This Strategic Yarn to Civilians 





by Marie Stark 


“THE truth about nylon is that no one knows when it will 
be released to civilians. The subject is so important to the 
hosiery industry, however, that speculation, intelligent spec- 
alation, about this happy event is of compelling interest. 
Many factors have to be taken into consideration when figur- 
ing upon the renaissance of nylon stockings. First and fore- 
most there is of course the defeat of Mr. Hitler and his 
gang. Within “a reasonable time” after this takes place we 
have been led to believe the government may be expected 
to release an important proportion of the output of the 
wonder yarn to the public. But even then the du Pont 
people will have to make the fibre and, according to their 
custom, they will no doubt hold up shipment until they can 
deliver in sizable quantities. Next, the throwsters will re- 
quire three weeks in which to do their stuff and after that 
* the hosiery manufacturers will need at least three weeks 
more to knit the stockings for which the public has never 
ceased to clamor. 
Tt has been roughly estimated that it will take approxi- 


- 


mately two months to manufacture the 3.3 million dozen © 
pairs which the International Statistical Bureau figures © 
should be in retail hands at the resumption of sale to obviate 7 
disordered distribution and black markets. The hosierv will | 
no doubt go out on allotment, and the advisability of in- 7 
forming the consumer about what is being done by carefully ~ 
planned publicity is being considered. 

In the trade, March, 1945, ig frequently mentioned as a 7 
probable date for the beginning of the transition from rayon 
to nylon. But whether it comes then or at some other time 
there certainly will be this transition period, and wise 
hosiery buyers are keeping this fact constantly in mind. 
This does not mean that they will permit stocks of rayons © 


to become depleted. It does mean keeping stocks in a | | 


healthy condition to meet current demands. It means” 
going right on doing business so that if some losses should 
have to be taken later on profits will have been accumu- 
lated with which to offset them. Above all the astute buyer 
will not become involved in “deals” whereby for the sake — 
of acquiring a few sheer rayons he becomes overloaded 
[TuRN TO PAGE 59, PLEASE] 
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OCR Helps Shape Government Shoe Policies 


AN important government agency in Washington which 
plays a significant role in shaping the policies and pro- 
grams that affect the shoe industry, is the Office of Civilian 
Requirements, a part of the War Production Board, under 
the directorship-of William Y. Elliott, as WPB vice-chair- 
man in charge of OCR activities, Mr. Elliott has been in 
actual government service in various capacities since 1937. 
He was born in Tennessee, was educated at Vanderbilt 
University and in Paris, served as a lieutenant in the first 
World War and taught government at Harvard. 

The objectives of the agency are to assure the supply 
of essential goods and services for civilians, including prod- 
ucts and services personally used by civilians in the United 
States, except food, housing, transportation, rubber, petro- 
leum and solid fuels, so as adequately.to maintain civilian 

- life and productive capacity and utilize small business fully. 

Functions of the agency include: to determine civilian 
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PLAY SHOES Are Not Expendable 





Ricut now a good deal is being thought and said about 
the future of play shoes. No matter how much trouble 
mérchants may have had with some of the badly made, 
poor wearing play shoes of the past two years, their answer 
as to the place of play shoes in the post-war world is 
emphatically “Yes!” There is no doubt in anyone’s mind 
about their being an important factor in the shoe business, 
even when rationing and restrictions on colors and com- 
binations of colors in leather are lifted. 

There are several reasons why they will continue to 


They Are a Definite Asset to a Shoe 
Department and This Is Not Primarily 
for a Style Reason, Or Because They 
Give Women Colors under Restrictions, 
Or Because They Make an Extra Sale. 
lt Is Because They Give Foot-Ease That 


Women Have Never Known Before. 


Illustrating all the elements of a 

successful play shoe is this color- 

ful linen sandal from Kimel. with 

its comfort features of platform 

sole, wedge heel and broad tread. 

Modeled by Frances Rafferty, 
MGM actress. 


can let his fancy run riot in play shoes and that is a good 
thing for him and for the woman who wears the shoes. 

Behind these reasons there is even more basic justifica- 
tion for the continuance of play types. They have done 
something for women’s feet that responsible merchants are 
beginning to recognize. Here are a few commepts we have 
heard lately in regard to their effect on women’s feet. 
“They have had a happy effect. Feet have grown larger, 
but have been given a great deal of freedom.” “Play shoes 
are not bad for women’s feet. They stand up well and give 
support.” “I have not observed any bad effects. Of course, 
a woman cannot wear play shoes to replace a welt shoe.” 
“No shoes are bad for the. feet if properly fitted and play 
shoes can be so fitted. Naturally, a woman should not 
wear play shoes all the time.” 

The elements that make a play shoe healthful for a 
woman’s foot are what have made a play shoe distinctive 
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LARGE AMOUNT OF SHOE 
ADVERTISING IN CHICAGO 


ALTHOUGH there are no statistics 
readily obtainable to prove it, there 
seems to have been an unprecedented 
amount of shoe advertising in Chicago 
in the past few weeks. If one can 
judge the public’s interest by the 
shoes featured, it runs the complete 
gamut from classic utility footwear to 
dressy suedes and calfskins. 

With November's inclement weather 
in mind, the heavier soled calfskin 
has been featured by almost every 
store and shop. Foster’s have shown 
it in a wall last, leather Cuban heel 
style with a single wide ankle strap, 
and herald it as “strap happy.” 
Mandel’s have stressed a high throat 
moccasin type, also with built-up 
leather heel. Joseph’s shows a simi- 
lar version with tiny fringe outlining 
the moccasin, a broad saddle strap 
creating a high line over the instep. 
The Hub shows a similar interpreta- 
tion. All are in calf, all with welt 
soles, all with built-up leather heels, 
and all priced at $9.95. Apparently 
each shop has had good customer ac- 
ceptance. 

The sling purp still holds the fore- 
front of most customer attention. This 
style is to be noted in shoes for every 
purpose—in a heavier street calf, a 
reptile, a suede or an evening satin. 
Walk-Over shows a version in calf 
with small toe opening outlined with 
perforations, the same punchwork out- 
lining the throat line. The same style 
1s available in high or low heel. 
Marshall Field in their Salon have re- 
cently stressed lower heels in calf- 
skins of semi-dressy interpretation. 
With toes and instep entirely covered, 
slingbacks give “that bareback look, 
so readily adaptable with your tai- 
loreds, from casual country tweeds to 
smooth city gabardines.” 

Mandel’s have all during this Fall, 
consistently featured matched acces- 
sories. Dressy cordé sandals have 
been shown with matching handbag 
on strap handles. Alligator sandals 
have been matched to “cookie-box” 


_ kandbags of the same leather. Lizard 
















November |, 


4 pumps are shown with large envelope 


purses of the same leather. It has 
_ been a good job of coordinating style 


~-and has “paid off” in customer satis- 
faction and in profits. 
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The d’Orsay pump with the “sweet- 
heart throat-line” has. been a big suc- 
cess everywhere, especially with the 


sweetheart neckline of many frocks. 

Rather suddenly, leisure footwear 
has been brought to attention. In the 
midst of advertising serviceable shoes 
for city streets, there have been sever- 
al striking ads on casual footwear. 
Joseph recently highlighted “Ration- 
Free Town and Country Casuals.” 
Smart platform-soled shoes in bright 
fabrics were matched up to pouch 
bags of the same materials, each item 
priced at $5.95. Field’s called atten- 
tion to their “Leisure Square” where 
smart suede shoes suitable for loung- 
ing wear were shown, lined with gay 
checked or plaid cottons. Field’s Store 
for Men, too, emphasized leisure foot- 
wear in an ad of pigskin cross-strap 
scuffs, announced as “a favorite style 
with servicemen and civilians every- 
where.” 

Black suede continues to be the one 
most-wanted single leather. O’Connor 
& Goldberg have featured a vast 
variety in this, showing everything 
from tailored sling-back flats to high- 
heeled bracelet strap sandals. l- 
though the high-placed, crushed ankle- 
strap is shown in most shops, its ap- 
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peal seems somewhat limited as many 
women seem to think it “too extreme,” 
shown as it is on only excessively 
high heels. Medium heels were given 
considerable play in a large ad of 
Field’s where in part of the skyline of 
Chicago was done in fine tracery, each 
building holding up a different style 
of medium-heel eucde pump. 


SLING-BACKS LEAD 
IN BOSTON SALES 


EasiLy the most popular shoe pat- 
tern in Boston, judging by the num- 
ber displayed in retail store windows 
and pictured in newspaper advertise- 
ments, is the sling-back. Easily the 
most popular accessory is the bow of 
leather or fabric, ornamented or plain, 
fer wear with pumps of all kinds and 
descriptions. Merchants report in- 
creasing sales of both the shoe-type 
mentioned and the accessories de- 
scribed. 

Chandler & Co., women’s apparel 
store on Tremont Street, has been pro- 
moting this pattern in black suede, 
unornamented other than by a buckle 
on the strap. Offered in connection 
with this shoe, however, are a wide 
range of bows, one of the most strik- 
ing of which is black suede studded 
with nailheads. Bow prices range 
from $1.00 to $3.00. 

The Arlace store, nearby, is doing 
a good business on a sling-back in 
both black and brown suede. The 
vamp is of the criss-cross toe type. 
the broad straps forming the vamp 
carrying oval perforations arranged in 
pairs. Other types of sling-backs in- 
clude two of black suede promoted by 
the Jordan-Marsh Co. The first has 
& rosette ornament and the second a 
coin-dot vamp. Included in this 
series of shoes for wear with short 
dinner dresses, is an open-toe pump 
decorated with a rosette dotted with 
black beads. 

Two perforated vamp open-back 
models are shown at the Delton store 
on Washington Street, one a high- 
riding pattern with small perforations 
and the other with porthole perfora- 
tions—the former of suede; the latter 
of patent leather. 

There is to be found, also, a scat- 
tered showing of lizard, used both as 


an all-over vamp or as trim in com- 













Celastic adds to 
her Foot Comfort 


Celastic is a positive means of 
adding a comfort element to closed 
toe styles. As the shoe is made, 
this solution-softened box toe con- 
forms to the contour of the last. 
Celastic is also an important ele- 
ment in preserving the wear-life 
of useful footwear and is adapt- 
able to any shoemaking schedule 
economically. 
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bination with a smooth leather. In 
the former category are two pumps 
shown by William Filene’s Sons Co., 
one an open-toe with a high heel; 
the other, a closed-toe model. Both are 
of brown lizard and both carry con- 
ventional flat bow ornaments. A third 
is a suede-lizard combination with 
open back and open toe, without 
throat ornament and made in brown 
and in wine. Two other lizard and 
suede combinations are promoted by 
R. H. White, one a closed-toe pump 
with tip, bow and heel of lizard in 
black only; and the second, a con- 
ventional oxford type of either brown 
or black suede, lizard trimmed. 





Slattery’s have varied the scheme 
of things by introducing a sling-back, 
open-toe wedgie of black suede with 
perforated collar line. It comes in 
both black and brown. The Selby 
store on Temple Place features a 
closed-toe pump with low heel, cut 
much like the conventional d’Orsay, 
with a spread bow at the throat and 
made in both black calf and black 
suede. 

High colors? Not very many, 
though Clyde’s, a Washington Street 
store, showed recently a strapped- 
vamp, open-hee! sandal in bright red 
leather, at $3.98. 


* * *# 
SIMPLE ELEGANCE THE 
TREND IN MIAMI 


THE beginning of November used to 
be the time when Miami shoe men 
began casually to bring out new ideas 
in resort footwear, reserving the com- 
plete picture for January when the 
resort season was in full swing. To- 
day the picture is different, and more 
black is being shown, advertised and 
sold than this high style resort has 
ever produced. 

Burdine’s featured a Fall shoe 
wardrobe in a four-page illustrated 
folder. They struck the key note of 
the shoe picture in the South in this 
statement: “Shoes, always your most 
important accessories, have a NEW 
significance this Fall. . . . Well bred 


_ ¢asuals and dramatically simple dress- 
up shoes to emphasize and under- 








Alligator lizard takes the ye wh et 
Saks Fifth Avenue, Detroit, 





score the restrained elegance of your 
new Fall costumes.” 

The dress-up influence is growing 
steadily; women are eager to look 
their best, and the new silhouette 
calls for a dramatically simple shoe. 
The handbag silhouette is apparently 
smaller, a reflection of the. optimism 
that is pointing to an early end of the 
war and more gay and happy days 
ahead. 

I. Miller in Miami Beach has been 
pushing a black or brown polished 
calf sling pump with gay nosegay 
ornamentation, offered to “encourage 
that GENTLE WOMAN look.” Quite 
different is a sling back high heeled 
pump offered by Richard’s in “Black 
Magic” suede, classically simple in 
design and ornamented only with a 
severe tailored bow encircled with 
sparkling nailheads. This is practical- 
ly the first appearance down here of 
nailhead ornamentation. 

Cowen’s has introduced a matching 
set of sandals and bags of genuine 
Chameleon lizard with appeal for the 
woman who can afford to part with a 
coupon for a smart colored shoe. Eight 
colors are offered, orange, navy, rose, 
green, toast, beige, brown and light 
blue. At Nankin’s there’s a complete 
size range in an alligator calf in tan 
at $6.75. 

All the chain and other stores of- 
fering ration-free play shoes are 
carrying through extensive advertis- 
ing programs. Both color and price 
are being highlighted. 

Already Christmas buying is sug- 
gested by advertising of leisure shoes. 

Such items as soft slippers are 
mane a ready sale. ; 





The athletic woman who comes to 
Florida for golf is going to find her 
popular saddle shoe on the non- 
rationed list. This shoe, selling well 
to college and high school girls for 
campus wear as well as for athletics, 
is non-leather, with composition sole. 

G Ms @ 


SHOE SALES SLUMP IN 
DETROIT STORES 


A MINOR slump in shoe buying con- 
tinued in the Detroit market during 
the past month. This was on the basis 
of comparison with figures for a year 
ago, although there was the usual 
early Fall pickup offsetting the basic 
trend. The move is symptomatic of 
the fact that a number of war work- 
ers are beginning to realize that the 
bonanza days are coming to an end, 
and indicate a sane consumer buying 
reaction, which will spread out trade 
rather than cause splurging and 


However, there is a typical reaction 
to the contrary, especially from young- 
er feminine workers. One downtown 
store in the exclusive class reports 
girls coming in with $3.95 footwear, 
being shown $10 shoes, but passing 
them up in favor of something at $18 
or $20, just because they have the 
cash. 

Children’s shoes remain a headache 
from a stock problem, but the volume 





of customers, if not of completed sales, 
remains high. Typically, United Shoe 
Stores reported the week before school 
opened as the busiest in the children’s 
departments in a long time. The de- 
layed opening of school, because of 
the polio scare, caused a concentra- 
tion of buying that would normally 
have been spread out. 

Style trends are difficult to isolate 
here currently. Reason is that almost 
enything in shoes will sell, with cus- 
tomers in general realizing that low- 
ered production and restrictions on 
styles have cut their choice. Brown 
is well in the lead with an unusual 
amount of interest in the old staple 
blacks. Patents remain the focus 
both of demand and of scarcity. 

Help situation in shoe stores re- 
mains as precarious as ever. Most 
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stores have slightly less than the num- 
ber of competent help they need. In 
some instances they have endeavored 
to train new people, with marked suc- 
cess in some instances but many dis- 
mal failures as well, and most oper- 
ators of medium sized stores and 
departments are unwilling to employ 
any but experienced shoe clerks. In 
some cases they are taking older 
men who have a good fund of experi- 
ence, but who have difficult problems 
in adjusting to store routine today. 
* #* #* 
NEW YORK BUSINESS 
REPORTED SLOW 


BUSINESS in women’s departments in 
this area has slowed up during the 
past few weeks. Various reasons are 





given by merchants feeling this 
change. Two buyers in two of the 
largest stores attribute it to the fact 
that women have used their coupons 
to buy shoes for their children. 
Whether or not this is the reason, 
there is, they say, a shortage of cou- 
pons. Shoes that are being sold are 
still the dressier types, although some 
stores report demand for all kinds. 
The call for low heel dressy shoes con- 
tinues to register. One buyer of a 
large women’s department looks for 
a long season in very open suede pat- 
terns. He doesn’t consider that cold 
and wet weather will have any effect 
on their popularity. 

In the children’s departments short- 
ages are being felt more keenly than 
ever, now that the busy back-to-school 
season is over. In the smaller sizes, 
up to 11 according to one buyer, the 
lack of adequate inventory is felt most 
keenly. White buckskin shoes for 
little children are completely lacking 
in one big children’s department 
which has always done a substantial 
business in this type. This same de- 
partment reports the biggest demand 
to be for sturdy school shoes. All 
children’s departments are suffering 
from a lack of any suitable shoes for 
gym work. One buyer expressed the 
opinion that an educational campaign 
should be started to inform the teach- 
ers of the actual situation in regard 
to these shoes. She said that children 


were being given low marks in some 
schools because they did not have the 
right shoes for their gym classes. The 
soft-soled ballet shoes being sold in 
some stores for this use do not serve 
the same purpose. 

The men’s shoe business has had 
a little spurt in the demand for slip- 
pers for overseas boxes, as well as for 
home consumption. The demand for 
Norwegian moccasins continues and 
some stores are still able to carry 
them. One men’s store with a new 
stock of several hundred pairs of these 
shoes was almost cleaned out the day 
after an advertisement had appeared 
in the newspapers, 

rt ae, 


FRIVOLOUS DESIGNS IN 
PITTSBURGH SHOPS 


FRIVOLITY that is gay and decora- 
tive formulated a main theme in the 
design of women’s shoes seen in the 
Fifth Avenue shops in Pittsburgh. 
True, there was an ample display of 
support-giving, warmth-assuring ox- 
fords and other low heel designs smart 
and novel enough for style purposes, 
but the majority of the displays were 
of dress shoes scant on material and 
long on style. Great numbers of scal- 
loped cut-outs, many with high ankle 
straps, huge bowed toeless d’Orsays 
and a wide variety of porthole perfo- 
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“On the down-beat!" says A. Harris & 
Co., Dallas, Tex., featuring shoes for 
- the hepcats. 


rated suede sling pumps filled the 
window displays, offering Pittsburgh 
women decorative footwear that an- 
swered the demand buyers here found 
among their customers for high style 
emphasis. If anything, Winter offer- 
ings are even less protective against 
the elements than were Summer and 
early Fall showings. 

There is the ever-popular low heel 
moccasin for sturdier purposes. One 
type, the seam vamp pattern, has ex- 
celled all other variations in sales by 
a ratio of 8 to 1, according to the man- 
ager of one of the stores. He found 
8 persistent demand for hard-to-pro- 
cure patents, while the trend in suede 
continues to hold its own. Kid and 
calf high style numbers have been 
well received. 

Burt’s show an off-center toeless 
design that is, at least, different. Sam 
Goldstein, assistant buyer at Rosen- 
baum’s Department Store, reported 
that quality shoes are still in first 
demand, although there is a conspicu- 
ous effort among all quality shoe deal- 
ers to extend their price range to in- 
clude the $5 and $6 younger trade. 

Black predominates overwhelming- 
ly, with an occasional brown or reptile 


number, the latter being all too scarce 
to fill the calls. 

Men’s shops along the Avenue com- 
plain even more of the lack of ade- 
quate stocks than the scarcity of 
young male customers, although they 
are all eagerly anticipating the return 
ef young men shoppers by keeping 
the displays keyed to their interests. 
For instance, Florsheim displayed a 
variety of flight boots in the windows 
of both their stores here, reporting 
that civilians buy them as well as 
military personnel and offering them 
in black, brown and cordovan. The 
firm’s zipped-up wool house-boot is 
another excellent seller. 

Regal’s, W. E. Varney, manager, re- 
ports a steady demand by the young 
men for sport moccasins and fancy 
perforations. Advertising their fit- 
tmg service, this store admonishes 
window gazers to “Be safe with pre- 
scription fitting.” 

Robert Kelly, who has been with 
the Hanover’ store for twelve years, 

[TURN TO. PAGE 64, PLEASE] 
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When we announced Whittemore’s _ established Bon Ton Stain in public 
new deluxe Bon Ton Stain early last buying favor. You can profit from 
year, we told you it was destined for _ this great and growing wave of popu- 
sensational success. Even we, how- larity by featuring this Aristocrat of 
ever, scarcely expected the immedi- Shoe Polish. 


ate surge of buying that quickly WE’LL TELL THE WORLD 


| zoomed Bon Ton Stain into one of Whittemore is “telling the world” 
| about this sensational new shoe 


| the fastest selling polishes in Whitte- polish with regular insertions in 
leading publications — Life, Colliers, 
more history. The deluxe quality and Saturday Evening Post, Good House- 
: : keeping, American Weekly, Esquire 
) deep satisfaction it gives have firmly and The Christian Science Monitor. 


|WHITFTEMORE 
DELUXE BON TON 
STAIN SHOE POLISH 


PWHITTEMORE BROS. CORP., CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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skins which will be in a position immediately to use more 
than was consumed by them in pre-war years. Of course 
some quantities will find their way to France, probably 
Germany and some of the other consuming countries. The 
United Siates should be in a position to obtain slightly 
more than 60 per cent of the total, or an estimated yearly 
average of 37 million skins.” 

Sherwood B. Gay, price executive, Hides, Leather and 
Furs Branch, OPA, predicted that price controls will con- 
tinue in the post-war era, both government controls and 
voluntary controls by industry. Commodities of importance 
_in post-war living will be controlled until the market price 
falls below the ceilings, according to present OPA think- 
ing, said Mr. Gay. There will be no breaking off of con- 
trols while serious scarcities exist. He advised his hearers 
not to pass on rumors, as, for example, that rationing is 
to be discontinued. He made a plea for tolerant thinking 
and considerate action during the next few years. 





Photographed at closing luncheon of Tanners’ Council meet- 

ing. Left to right: President Pervere, Brigadier-General Wil- 

liam C. Rose, Harold Connett and John H. Patterson, direc- 
tor of the Leather and Shoe Division of WPB. 


Harold Connett, consultant of the Leather and Shoe Divi- 
sion of WPB, gave personal observations on government 
controls in the tanning industry. Assuming, he said that 
after V-E Day, the supply situation will be relatively the 
same at a present; that V-E Day will create inflationary 
tendencies to counteract the deflationary tendencies on 
surplus commodities, and that it is in the national interest 
to control inflation, these controls should be integrated and 
dovetailed, taking into account all phases of the industry. 

Mr. Connett, divided controls into two types, internal and 
external. Internal controls, he explained, are the three 
conservation orders issued by WPB, namely, M-277, M-217 
and M-310, and the OPA Shoe Ration Order 17. M-277 
having to do with tanning materials should be retained un- 
til the supply improves. M-217, the Shoe Conservation Or- 
der, may be retained with drastic modifications, retaining 
the production by price lines control, but modifying it as 
soon as feasible. The ration order may be expected to con- 
tinue until production seems to be approaching demand. 

M-310, restricting the production of various types of 
leather, should be retained, but the existing directive power 
and the allocation of hides and skins may be pared down. 
Retaining Schedule A of this order will be a knotty prob- 
lem, but the shoe ration program and cther programs which 
Pa carries out will make this problem a little less dif- 

t. 

External controls, Mr. Connett emphasized, present a 
-more controversial point. Government machinery is now 
in motion to study United States participation in interna- 
tional allocations. The existing vehicle for control of im- 
ports, M-63, will be retained after V-E Day, although per- 
haps some materials or commodities may be removed. 
When V-E Day comes, Mr. Connett predicted, there will 
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be new customers in the market in the form of the liberated 
countries, both paying and non-paying. It is logical to ex- 
pect their demand to be first for the finished product, then 
for the raw material; in other words, first for shoes, sec- 
ond for leathers and third for hides and skins. But the 
time separation between these three periods of demand will 
be shorter than anticipated. ‘ 

It is important to consider the basic essentials, said Mr. 
Connett, enumerating these as follows: 

International allocations should cover only exportable 
surpluses. ° 

The countries entering into these allocations must put in 
force adequate forces to make them possible. 

Screening of purchases by these countries is necessary 
to stabilize prices. 

Commitments must be made on a short term basis, with 
withdrawal possible if considered necessary. 

There is no formula from the past which will make pos- 
sible equitable allocations; the use of common sense is es- 
sential. 

As alternatives to the allocations program, Mr. Connett 
mentioned the following: 

Open up the hides and skins markets. In such an in- 
stance the effect on prices must be considered carefully. 

Maintain price controls on domestic hides and maintain 
ceilings on foreign hides; this amounts, in effect, to a gov- 
ernment subsidy. 

Uncontrolled prices would squeeze out all the tanners’ 
profits, he stated, and suggested independent thought on 
these problems, to be channeled through the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil which would then aim at a crystallization of opinion. 

Maxey Jarman, president of General Shoe Corporation, 
in a rapid-fire address, revealed how “The Shoe Manufac- 
turer Looks at Post-War Leather Controls.” Every shoe 
manufacturer, said Mr. Jarman, is interested in the subject 
of controls. They are more important to him than they are 
to the tanner. He has inventory problems and working capi- 
tal problems, shoe prices are inflexible and sluggish, and 
customers expect immediate reductions. It is important to 
avoid the price situation which existed after the last war. 
The industry does not want to be loaded down with too 
much control. Competition is the best form of control, but 
inadequate supply in relation to demand makes other con- 
trols necessary. Rationing and M-217 should take the pres- 
sure off of prices; if control of the end-use of the product 
is adequate, normal competition would be a sufficient con- 
trol. So far, control of the end-use has not been enough; 
other controls have been needed. 

Mr. Jarman raised the question of the possibility of main- 
taining hide ceilings in this country at lower levels than 
world prices when international control is lost (i. e., when 
England discontinues navicerts). He did not consider this 
possible. When the end of the war comes and we lose con- 
trol of shipping by permitting free shipping, some control 
will be necessary with relation to the shipping of hides. 
Added to that, the restriction of the end-use of the product 
and competition between sellers will act to hold prices 
down. When competition takes adequate hold of the situa- 
tion, artificial controls can be lifted. 

At the present time only production control is necessary 
to limit civilian production in order to achieve adequate 
production for military uses. World allocation and price 
control are not so important now; a plan with England can 
be worked out to achieve control. Mr. Jarman suggested 
[TURN TO PAGE 52, PLEASE] 
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a conference of representatives of the two countries to 
study the following topics: co-operation to prevent price 
fluctuations; investigation of ways in which to increase the 
world hides supply; distribution of supplies; dissemination 
of world-wide statistical information. lt is important that 
Britain and the United States co-operate against the Argen- 
tine controls, he said. 

Mr. Jarman suggested the following as steps in the 
acnievement of an orderly distribution: reopening the hide 
exchange, permitting hedging against speculative losses; 
removing production controls except in the case of produc- 
tion for military use; removal of price controls, and the 
continuation of rationing for some time after the war. 

Dr. Robert C. Shook, of International Statistical Bureau, 
spoke on “Post-War Business Conditions.” 





At Tanners’ Council luncheon, Waldor/-Astoria, October 13. 
Left to right: John H. Patterson. director of Leather and 
Shoe Division, War Production Board; F. Albert Hayes, 
chief of WPB Leather Branch: Irving R. Glass. Tanners’ 
Council economist; J. — Nelson, secretary of Tanners’ 


Speaking on “Coming Developments in Taxation,” Irving 
R. Glass, economist for the Tanners’ Council, saw no sub- 
stantial decrease in the rate of taxation in the immediate 
post-war years. The rate, he explained, is determined by 
the ratio between the aggregate national income and the 
proposed government expenditures. Proposed expenditure 
by the government after the war he fixed as between eight- 
een billion and twenty billion dollars, representing the 
largest peacetime expenditure ever made by the federal 
government. National income, higher than it has ever 
been, is now around 155 billion dollars, twice that of the 
years prior to the war. Scaling this figure down by eli- 
minating military expenditures results in a national income 
of around 100 to 110 billion dollars; thus the ratio between 
the national income and proposed government expenditures 
is in the neighborhood of 20 per cent—the anticipated rate 
of taxation. 

This figure is twice or three times as high as the rate in 
pre-war years, Mr. Glass pointed out, emphasizing that we 
are now entering an era when a substantial amount of na- 
tional income must be dedicated to the needs of the federal 
government. In view of these needs, he added, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that any administration will be able to 
endorse any changes in the tax law. 

He did predict, however, that the excess profits tax will 
be repealed when military expenditures decline so much 
that the excess profits tax reaches the point of diminishing 
returns. He saw also the elimination of double returns 
in the case of the tax on corporate income and tightening 
of the relief provisions of the excess profits tax. He stressed 
the point that under a regime in which the levy on national 
income is high, it is absolutely imperative that taxes be 
paid on actual realized income, rather than on book profit 
or loss. Any remedies which might be instituted (such as 
relief provisions) are purely legislative remedies; they 
carry with them no assurance of permanence. 
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American enterprise is now entering its most crucial 
period, stated the next speaker, Austin M. Fischer, man- 
agement consultant in labor relations. Three knotty prob- 
lems with respect to labor confront the American business- 
man in the immediate post-war period—unemployment, 
wages and hours and Selective Service. 

Unemployment, most important of these and the one 
hardest to solve, will total between eight and twerty mil- 
lion in the next three years, with the actual figure nearer 
20 million. Neither organized labor nor either of the 
presidential candidates has any coherent plan for attacking 
this problem; the CED proposals, much publicized, carry 
not much weight with the masses of the people. Because 
of this situation, the following may be expected to express 
themselves in the attitude of labor toward employers: 

Tightened seniority regulations, to provide some measure 
of security. 

Increasing resistance to technological changes which, 
through their very nature, create a sense of insecurity. 

Increasing insistence on promotional opportunities based 
on seniority. 

Demonds for severance pay. 

Increasing insistence on advance notice of lay-offs. 

Increasing insistence by the unions on union hiring; this 
is the only political salvation of the unions. 

Modified demands for guaranteed employment. Labor is 
trying to get off the hourly pay basis on to more secure 
ground. 

Discussing wage and hours, Mr. Fisher brought out the 
fact that the actual take-home pay is now 45 to 55 per cent 
greater than it was before the war. Labor is worried about 
potential losses in this take-home pay, and when hours are 
lessened, it is likely that it will demand increases in the 
amount of guaranteed pay. An increasing number of strikes 
may be expected when the loss of overtime reduces the 
majority of workers to dangerously close to the subsistence 
level. 

Selective Service offers another difficult problem, with 
an anticipated conflict between organized labor and the 
seniority regulations of Selective Service. The problem re- 
volves around the seniority rule; a veteran has priority for 
one year when returning to civilian employment; conflict 
between these veterans and “vetérans of industry” may split 
the laboring force into two divergent groups. 

We are now entering a crisis period in the capitalist 
system, Mr. Fisher declared, when unrest will spur the 
tides of revolutionary forces, small now, but already by 
constant agitation, gaining headway. The only hope of 
American enterprise against this tide is organization and 
solidarity. Mr. Fisher concluded his address by a gloomy 
prophecy; quoting from Macbeth, he saw in the cauldron 
enly “double, double, toil and trouble.” 

F. Albert Hayes, chief of the Leather Branch, Leather 
and Shoe Division, War Production Board, predicted that 
cutbacks affecting the leather industry at most will not ex- 
ceed 20 per cent, with a minor part of the reduced needs 
to be effective shortly after V-E Day, the rest several months 
later. 

Mr, Hayes said controls will continue after V-E Day on 
chrome in particular, and on titanium dioxide. The pigment 


order will be continued, he said, as well as the container © 


order, but the latter will be simplified. Restrictions on 
tanning materials undoubtedly will continue, with special 
reference to quebracho. 

Other continuing restrictions will include, with some eas- 
[TURN TO PAGE 77, PLEASE] 
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WPB'S proposed V-E Day revisions of orders affecting leather and shoes 
are beginning to take concrete form. They are being worked out on the basis 
that the controls established first will be the last ones to go. This policy is 
in line with the initial plan for the establishment of controls only when 
necessary. 

The revisions to M-310 and M-217 will eliminate all of the so-called 
nuisance restrictions and maintain only those necessary to effective price con— 
trol and to assure adequate military production. 

In regard to M-310, the directive powers in paragraphs (b) (1) and (2) 
will be continued to assure production for military orders and OCR rationed shoe 
program and repair requirements and the Russian protocols. Paragraph (b) (4), 
covering rejects, will also be retained. 

Production controls and allocations of hides and calfskins will very 
likely be retained in the order after V-E Day. The definitions in paragraph (d) 
pertaining to cattlehides, calfskins and kips, will be continued. The rest of 
this paragraph except the sections setting up specifications for vegetable 
tanned sole leather and prohibiting the processing of cattlehide to make grain 
garment leather will be done away with. 

Taking the position that controls on sole leather will not be neces— 
sary after V-E Day and that military needs can be met through priorities, WPB 
plans to eliminate all of paragraph (e), except the definitions listed in sec— 
tion (1). Directives will be issued to take care of the division between new 
and repair sole leather. Under the proposed revision, the repair trade would be 
entitled to receive stock cut from the entire bend, since the military portion 
of bends would not have to be frozen for military purposes. 

The paragraphs on horsehides and deerskins will be deleted. Since 
there is no provision for allocation, restrictions on goatskins and cabrettas 


























are due to remain. Pickled sheepskins may also stay under control. 


Restrictions on end-use contained in Schedule A of the order will be 
retained for an indefinite period after V-E Day, since eliminating them would 
delay the lifting of shoe rationing. Schedule B affecting the cutting of sole 
leather stock will be deleted. 

Reporting forms will still be required, except those on horsehide and 
sole cutters. Some of the directions to M-310 will be cancelled, while the 
others will be amended to conform with the revised order. The two interpreta-— 
tions of the order will be retained. 

The latest word to come from WPB is that all of M-217 will be elimi-— 
nated on V-E Day, except the directive powers to take care of emergency situa- 
tions and paragraph (i). The deletion of paragraph (c) curtailing the use of 
materials and colors in the manufacture of footwear will be deleted in its en— 
tirety. This would permit the manufacture of types of shoes which do not 
necessarily make the most advantageous use of leather. 

Restrictions on styling, safety shoes and sales and deliveries are 
Slated to go. Restrictions in paragraph (i) on production by price lines would 



































continue, as would the directive on production of misses' and children's shoes. 
The price provision would be retained to aid OPA in controlling prices, to pro- 
tect the public against upgrading and to assure the production of necessary 
types and prices. . 

WPB officials also admit that there might be relaxations in paragraph 


' (i) before V-E Day to let in new manufacturers and those whose war contracts are 
_ to be terminated, if the European war should continue well into next year. 
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The shrewd eye of the alert shoe manufacturer sees 
plainly—sees the war made trail marks to the kind 
of shoes the service men will demand when they 
return to civilian life. 


As plainly as his forefathers saw the blazed trees 
in the forest, he sees that men who have lived in 
their shoes for months on end will continue to 
demand the qualities that. afforded them so much 
foot comfort and protection in their military days. 


Everyone—maker, seller, wearer—knows that a shoe 
can be no better than its sole and there is no better 
sole than American’s famous brand—ROCK OAK. 
Into the tanning of this superb sole leather go the 
fruits of more than sixty years of scientific research 
and practical experience in the tanning art. 


THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. 


CINCINNATI ; CHICAGO 
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lua Suyers Market 
KNOWN FACTORS COUNT 


Today it’s a seller’s market! For-with shortages, restrictions and rationing, 





shoe dealers are able to unload a lot of merchandise that consumers 
might reject in normal times. But one of these days the buyer’s 


market will return and competition will again be keen. When this 
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day comes, the future of shoe dealers will rest with the reputation 
they have maintained during the critical war period. Dealers fea- 
turing Roberts, Johnson & Rand brands NOW may rightfully ex- 
pect to survive competition and enjoy a more profitable busi- 
ness than ever, in the post-war buyer’s market. For even dur- 

ing these days of government restrictions, Roberts, Johnson & 
Rand’s extra-value shoes assure consumer confidence today 


a 
..- consumer loyalty tomorrow. 


ROBERTS 
JOHNSON 
- I. ANI D.. 


BMevember I, 1944 























Play Shoes Are Not 
Expendable 


(Continued from page 44) 


from any other. Incidentally these fea- 
tures are having a marked effect on 
other types of shoes. The whole trend 
in all shoes is toward more toe room, 
more comfortable soles . .. whether 
flexible welt or cushion-y platform, the 
latter staging such a tremendous come- 
back for Spring . . . more low heels, 
even on dressy types. To many women 
this ease and comfort was practically 





‘unknown before the coming of play 


shoes, They had never been able to 
spread their toes out in their natural 
position in other shoes. They had 
never known the easy stride that comes 
with wearing low heels or the steadi- 
ness of support given by wedge heels. 
They had never enjoyed the cushioned 
protection from hard, hot or damp pave- 
ments and the flexibility provided by 
platform soles. They had just never 
experienced such a combination of free- 
dom with support, 

-Feature types, well-made walking 
shoes and real sport shoes had given 










many women and girls comfort of 
sort, but so many women, especial 
young women and city dwellers, | 
had little occasion, or desire, to we 
shoes of this kind. The play shoe } 
longs to no age, type of woman or, ev 
locality. In the biggest cities they ha 
become a common sight. The tre 
. Stronger each season . . . tow 

the more formal play shoe... 
tailored casual or the dressy casu 
. .. has come about because of the por 
larity of the play shoe and the ne 
for a shoe with the same elements 
comfort which will be suitable for y 
’round wear and more formal clothes, 

In the recently opened lines of Spring 
play shoes ... rationed and unration 

. ! some of the leading pattern ide 
have been carried over from other sh 
types, notably high-riding vamps 
“bracelet” bands. For those who p 
a good season in unrationed types .. 
and there are merchants who are 
afraid to do so, even in the rem 
event of the ending of rationing . . 
there are new fabrics and good colon 
includingsmulti-colors. There are 
several new substitute soles on the m 
ket which look well and should g 
good performance. 


Low Heels for College Wear 


San Jose, CALir.— Low heels 
being emphasized for high school 
college girls by several of the leadi 
shoe stores and shoe departments her 
through displays and advertisements. 

A variety of smart styles is featu 
with excellent sales resulting. 

College girls are demanding she 
that combine style, comfort and du 
ability for campus wear, and show ce 
siderable favor for the new low-heele 
oxfords and pumps that promise toh 
so popular here this Fall. 


OCR Helps Shape ' 
Government Shoe Policies 
(Continued from page 42) 











requirements for essential goods ani 
act as the claimant agency for ma 
rials necessary to produce the st 
requirements; to certify to indust 
the distribution of materials for ¢ 
ian use; to determine policies for 
tioning civilian goods whenever ne¢ 
sary; to analyze proposed governm 
orders and administration of exist 
orders to assure adequate civilim 
goods; to determine impact of 1 
power shortages on essential consuw 
services and the relative essential 
of different consumer activities 
manpower; to represent WPB to OPA 
on effect of prices on consumer produit 
tion and co-ordination of ration 
with consumer production; to estab 
effective relationship with federmy 
agencies concerned with civilian 
ply to assure co-ordinated action. 
OCR has membership on all 
committees which are set up to 
materials to the various claimal 
agencies. 
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3 What About Nylon? 













[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40] 


with 100 deniers and heavier weights, 
the types which will be most difficult to 
dispose of after V-Day. Come that day, 
‘there is no reason why the buyer whose 
“stock is in normal shape should begin 
‘thinking at once in terms of price cut- 
‘ting. Women’s stockings are going to 
keep on wearing out and few women 
“today have a backlog. Until they can 
get nylon they will be obliged to buy 
rayon, and they will buy at legitimate 
prices if stores persistently maintain 
their mark-up. Neither need manufac- 
turers worry overmuch about excess 
stocks of heavy stockings. Once Ger- 
many is defeated the entire continent 
of Europe will need to be clothed. The 
trade may reasonably expect to begin 
work at once with the Foreign Eco- 
“nomic Administration which can find 
use for large quantities of serviceable 
stockings in relief abroad. 

The nylon stocking of the post-war 
period will be not only a thing of beauty 
but a greatly improved piece of mer- 
chandise. Women who have been al- 
lergic to this yarn will have less cause 
for complaint. Tests have proved that 
it was not the fibre itself that caused 
the trouble but the finishes used on the 
stockings. The du Pont people have 
now developed new finishes which elimi- 
nate this condition. The new nylon 
will resist mold and they will take color 
more beautifully and retain it more 
persistently than ever before. 

The no-seam nylon will be an im- 
portant post-war glamour stocking. 
This stocking was introduced by lead- 
ing style houses in limited quantities 
just prior to the withdrawal of nylons 
from the market and it scored an in- 
stantaneous hit, especially with the 
young trade and with women hav- 
ing beautiful legs. The consumer 
bought it eagerly at prices which 
paralleied those of full-fashioned stock- 
ings. Due to the peculiar properties of 
nylon, reboarding gives to the no-seam 
stocking made of this yarn a perfection 
-and permanence of fit never before ob- 
tainable in a seamless stocking. Two 
new 400-needle seamless machines will 
be on the market for the development 
of fine-gauge, no-seam nylons, and 
formidable plans for the promotion of 
this type of stocking are in the making. 
Something entirely new in the way of 
&@ seamless nylon stocking of gossamer 

’ weight with a lace-like links-and-links 
pattern is also being rumored. 























































Style Swings into Action 
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Bows, by the way, can now be made of 
scrap leather. Contrasting colors are 
also permitted in specified trimmings. 

It is conceded by all houses that plat- 
forms are “the big thing.” As one ex- 
_ ecutive put it, “It is the biggest single 
development in the shoe business. It 
_ May even revolutionize the arch sup- 
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port and corrective type of shoe. 
Platforms are, it is recognized, smart, 
comfortable, and a protection from 
wet, muddy streets. “Women love 
them.” One-quarter-inch and %-inch 
platforms are the general rule in this 
market, to date. Noted were several 
platforms studded with gilt nailheads. 

Portholes and mass perforations are 
growing in demand. Sling pumps, open 
toes and cut-out designs are seen again 
and again. Many houses report that 
80 to 85 per cent of their business is 
done on open toes. One important 
house, however, believes that closed 


toes are coming in again more strongly, 
that “women are tired of seeing ugly 
toes sticking out.” This house rates as 
particularly important the pump or 
sandal with closed toe and open back. 

Extremes have it. The smartest 
heels are low—or high. A few four- 
inch heels are in the making by high 
style houses, but the majority are not 
“raising heels” immediately—due large- 
ly to the problem of production. Flat- 
tees are immensely popular; all are 
very young and gay. There is some 
demand for inbetween medium heels— 
but it is the unsmart height. 
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PROOF THAT CUSTOM CHARACTER NEED NOT BE EXPENSIVE wy - 


*% You'll appreciate its customized 
appearance and fitting qualities so 
ably rendered by our New England 
craftsmen. 

Advertised in f4quirt. 


(November Issue) 


For over 50 years consistently de- 
livering more than was expected, 
Taylor-Mades have gained a rep- 
utation for high value, style lead-: 


ership, and dependability. 


Most Taylor-Made styles retail from 
$650 to $8:59—slightly higher west 
of the Mississippi. 


E-E TAYLOR (operation 
275 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON. MASS. 











Retailers, Prepare Now! 
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ment bureaus, have proved to be most economical 

sound. The much further extension of these credit unio 
of the small loan departments of banks and of bu 
accounts in the stores would obviate the necessity 
people with limited incomes patronizing such instalm 
retailers whose charges for credit service are excessive. 


Small Retailers Should Increase Their Credit Sale 


Small independent retailers can increase their sales, » 
have many of their larger competitors, by expanding their 
credit business if they do so on a sound basis. However, 
they must bear in mind that credit selling requires 
additional capital of about one-fourth of.credit sales tha 
is tied up in the average level of outstanding accounts. 

According to the Census Report the total credit sale 
of all stores in 1939 amounted to 34.2 per cent of totd 
retail cash and credit sales. However, as I have previously 
stated, such average statistics are misleading unless brokes 
down into classifications by types and sizes of stores. 

Let us consider shoe stores as an example of other re 
tail trades to illustrate how small independent stores can 
improve their position through an expansion of their 
credit business. Going back to 1933 for a breakdown of 
credit sales by types of stores, we find that the average 
amount of credit sales of all shoe stores was 7.2 per cent 
of their total sales. But the credit sales of independent 
shoe stores were 11.9 per cent and of the chain shoe stores 
4.3 per cent of their total sales. 

The Census Report for 1939 (see Chart XX) shows that 
the net losses of shoe stores on open credit accounts were 
less than one-half of one per cent. I know of many shoe 
stores with credit sales of 40 to 60 per cent of their total 
sales whose losses on credit accounts are lower than that 
figure. I know of several shoe stores which have greatly 
increased their credit sales by offering budget accounts, 
generally payable in three equal morthly instalments 
They charge no interest or carrying charges for these 
budget accounts. Their losses on such accounts are not 
materially higher than on their open credit accounts, and 
their ratio of collection of these aecounts is also quite 
satisfactory. 

I have stressed the fact throughout this entire discus 
sion that owners of smal! stores possess a great advantage 
over their large competitors, in being able to supervise 
their business personally. This gives them an especial 
advantage over national chain stores in granting credit, 
since they are generally more familiar with the financial 
status of their customers. 

We have seen that in spite of the advantages of chains 
through their greater purchasing power and other ef 
ficiencies, the independent grocery stores have continued 
to grow. While there are other reasons which I shall later 
explain, their credit service is partly responsible for the 
growth of the independent grocery stores. The depart 
ment stores, furniture stores, clothing and jewelry stores 
all know that credit increases their sales. Incidentally, 
since credit customers shop more uniformly during the 
week than do cash customers, a credit policy helps to 
equalize the peak load selling condition which I have 
previously discussed. 

By expanding their credit business in a safe and sound 
manner, more independent stores in all trades can make 
considerable inroads into the business of chain stores. If 
they do not de so, many of them will be faced with still 
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Shoe Hreces 





New York Scene of High Style Openings 





Quality Shoes Highlighted in Recent Showings by New York and 
Out-of-Town Manufacturers 


New YorkK—A large number of shoe 
people, many from out of town, at- 
tended the recent opening of Spring 
lines by New York quality manufac- 
turers, sponsored by the Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Board of Trade of New 
York. Held the week prior to the Na- 
tional Shoe Fair in Chicago, the open- 
ings attracted retailers from all parts 
of the country. Officers of the Board 
of Trade expressed themselves satis- 
fied with the results of the show, which 
they considered important primarily as 
a means of making and maintaining 
contacts between manufacturers and 
retailers. A number of manufacturers 
whose commitments had already been 
made fer the next three to six months 
took rooms but did not show any 
samples. 

Ben Schwartz, in charge of the show, 
reported: “This show, comprising 
makers of fine shoes, has attracted 
many buyers of importance. These 
buyers came to see the models made 
after. the first lifting of style restric- 
tions. They were not disappointed.” 

In addition to this group of New 
York and Brooklyn quality manufac- 
turers, other manufacturers in this 
area also showed their new lines. Be- 
sides these, out-of-town houses had 
taken hotel show rooms or were ex- 
hibiting in their New York offices. 

The Spring lines showed fresh style 
interest in more than such detai 
as platform soles, use of nailheads and 
additional colors, notably, of course, 
navy blue, bright red and bright green. 
Real pairage is still in black, brown 
and navy. Sandalizing of all types of 
patterns was the predominant note. 
Many pumps had open shanks and 
opened-up vamps. High-riding fronts 
were opened by various treatments; in 
the most popular type the front con- 
sisted of two or three bands, frequent- 
ly in an asymmetric arrangement. 
Other treatments included the lattice 
type of high-riding vamp or a vamp 
formed of two bands held together by 
two buckles over the instep. Even the 
little gypsy seam stepin, popular the 
past few seasons was opened up in 
some manufacturers’ lines—most often 
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Dates to Remember 


Midwestern Shoe Travelers’ Spring 
Show, Paxton 


Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
November 5, 6, 7, 1944 
lowa Shoe Show, Iowa Na- 
Travelers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 


re ce 
lovember 12, 13, Fd 1944 
Spring Show nao aay 


ee Ae 
November 18, 1 a. = i te 1944 


House; Boston, Maw. 
13, 14, 15, 16, 1944 
Showing, Shoe Tra- 


Soak re Philadelphian, Phila- 
January 14, 15, 16, 1945 





by large size perforations; in one line, 
it was noted, tear drop cutouts ap- 
peared on each side of the seam. 

In addition to these sandalizing 
treatments, many real sandals were 
shown. All these opened-up shoes add 
up to a strong trend toward the “nude” 
look and the very feminine shoe. High 
heels are another indication of the same 
trend, with three inches not an uncom- 
mon height. The other extreme in heel 
heights was also included in a num- 
ber of lines, % and, even a few 4/8, 


spring heels. 


Athletic Shoes Bought 
By U. S. Army 


Boston, Mass.—A total of 59,380 
pairs of athletic shoes of various kinds 
are included in contract awards re- 
cently announced at the Boston Quar- 
termaster Depot. 

John T. Riddell, Inc., is to manufac- 
ture 18,400 pairs of football shoes; 720 
pairs of track shoes for field events; 
and 12,700 pairs of track shoes for 
sprints. The Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co. has 
been given a contract to make 5,000 
pairs of baseball shoes; 1,500 pairs of 
boxing shoes; 2,000 pairs of football 
shoes; and 1,000 pairs of bowling shoes. 
A. R. Hyde & Son Co. will make 3,300 
pairs of bowling shoes. Witchell-Sheill 
Co. is to deliver 1,200 pairs of boxing 
shoes and 10,000 pairs of baseball shoes. 
Sports Products, Inc., will manufacture 
2,060 pairs of boxing shoes. The Con- 
verse Rubber Co. has received a con- 
tract to make 1,500 pairs of women’s 
athletic shoes. 

Other contracts awarded include 72 
pairs of women’s low service shoes, 
George E. Keith Co.; 104 pairs of 
women’s field shoes, The Green Shoe 
Mfg. Co.; and 42,000 pairs of combat 
boots with composition og sam 
tional Shoe Co., Claremont, N 


Airplane Stamp Three 
Valid November Ist 


WASHINGTON—Airplane Stamp 3 in 
War Ration Book Three may be used 
for buying one pair of rationed shoes 
beginning November 1, 1944, the Office 
of Price Administration announced re- 
cently. The new stamp, like Airplane 
Stamps 1 and 2 now in use, will be 
valid indefinitely. As explained pre- 
viously, validation of the new shoe 
stamp November 1 continues the ration- 
ing rate established a year ago when 
Airplane Stamp 1 came into use. Since 
November 1, 19438, shoe stamps have 
been validated at six-month intervals. 





Sells Shoe Shop 


CoraL GABLES, FLA.—George Solano, 
who for the past sixteen years has 
owned and operated the Rite Way Shoe 
Shop located in the Renuart Arcade on 
Alhambra Circle, has sold his business 
to Mr. and Mrs. E. Bockschmits. The 
Bockschmits came to Coral Gables from 
St. Louis. They plan to continue to 
operate the shop. 
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INVENTORIES OF RATIONED-TYPE CIVILIAN SHOES 
APRIL 10, 1943 SEPT. 30, 1943 Per Cent JULY 31, 1944 Per Cent 
FATS OES 963 Wholesalers Wholesaiers novel ve 1,000 Wholeealers oranal 
1,063 Others 1,063 Others “Vanes 59 Others (31/44 
Mon’s dress.............. 49,536 ,000 44,728,000 — 6.7 38,461,000 —11.8 
Moen’s work. ............. 20,676,000 20,770,000 + 6 17,719,000 14.7 
Youths’ and boys’......... 862, 15,325,000 — 3.3 13 ,066 ,000 15.9 
EDS. kdintsns vbeee 108, 113,000 95,566,000 — 9.1 73,411,000 —23.2 
SIE: shdubah agaessécy 381, 26,246,000 —14.1 11,784,000 —22.0 
EN sedan 0 34<0de 9th pedann cbs dhthc tnd pctlasbidiibven tu cb Seompitin ts XX Beever ee oe 
Oo ES 9,614,000 8,470,000 -1 5,196,000 —38.7 
All Other®............... 802, 3,621,000 —48 2,178,000 —38.3 
BE Suche ob bdibode 236 ,983 ,000 213,625,000 — 9.9 170,717,000 —20.1 
Deficit (drain prea from + he bneg isd Qteviens 23,358,000 
Destett fdrain on = from ws PEPIN A Ass cerd 42 bos 000 
+ = tye geal gael 


Including uncle 


Entioate based on tabulation of 88,674 reports, projected to retall mailing list total of 100,882 


TABLE I. Inventories of rationed-type civilian shoes. This table shows a drop of 


20.1 per cent 


from September 30, 1943 to July 31, 1944. 


Office of Price Administration and War Production 
Board Issue Joint Statement Based on Present Inventories 


PRESENT inventories and the present rate of production 
of rationed shoes show the necessity for continued shoe 
rationing, the Office of Price Administration and the War 
Production Board said recently in a joint statement. 

An inventory of rationed shoes announced at the same 
time by the Office of Price Administration showed approx- 
imately 170,717,000 pairs of rationed-type civilian shoes 
in retail and wholesale stocks as of July 31. This repre- 
sents about a 20 per cent drop from total dealer stocks of 
rationed-type shoes on September 30, 1943, when the last 
inventory was taken. 

“The latest inventory figure,” Max McCullough, OPA 
Deputy Administrator for Rationing, said, “shows a con- 
siderable drop. from the high inventories—probably 
around 250,000,000 pairs—estimated to have been on hand 
when rationing started. Because new production has been 
limited, we have drawn on this inventory backlog steadily 
since the start of the program. When we consider the fact 
that wartime production cannot possibly replace shoes in 
stock as fast as people would like to buy them, or even as 
fast as people are able to buy at the present ration rate, 
‘we can see that there is very little prospect of an early end 
to shoe rationing. 

“Rather, our job is to maintain the present rate of 
rationing and to continue the program until the time when 
new production can increase stocks substantially. With a 
new stamp becoming valid November 1, we are carrying 
on the six-month ration rate for the present. Together 
with the stamps now in use, it will remain valid in- 
definitely.” 

Speaking of the continued drain on inventories since 
rationing started, Mr. McCullough pointed out that the 
Office of Civilian Requirements considers that there should 
be abeut 183,000,000 pairs in stock in order to provide an 
adequate working inventory. This figure, he explained, is 
based on the many different sizes and styles that should be 
distributed in stocks all over the country for the various 
age and sex groups according to occupational needs. 





“Looking at the new supply side of the picture,” Mr. 
McCullough went on, “there is no cause for optimism as 
yet. Over-all production of rationed-type shoes for civilians 
during the first six months of this year amounted to 134,- 
065,000 pairs, as compared with the 154,125,000 pairs pro- 
duced in the first six months of 1943, which was also 
short of needs. © 

“In view of this present rate of production, expected 
sales at the present ration rate, and the fact that no sub- 
stantial over-all gain in production can be looked for, 
obviously the drain on inventories will continue at least 
during the remainder of this year.” 

In connection with Mr. McCullough’s statement, OPA 
reviewed the shoe rationing situation and furnished inven- 
tory and other current supply-demand figures for the par- 
ticular information of the shoe trade: 

During 1943, the first year of rationing, new production 
of rationed-type shoes for civilians amounted to only 295,- 
309,000 pairs. Consumption before rationing started had 
reached a rate of over 500,000,000 pairs a year. The 
rationing program stepped in and slowed down sales to the 
extent that 348,703,000 pairs went to consumers out of this 
1943 production and the inventory backlog. 

Some of the gap between the restricted supply available 
under rationing and potential demand was taken up by an 
increase in the production of non-rationed types of shoes. 
Even including these additions, however, the total shoe 
supply still fell far short of potential demand. 

This rate of rationing during the first year was planned 
to reduce inventories without going at too rapid a rate 
ahead of new production. Toward the end of the first year 
—in November, 1943—the ration rate was cut from ap- 
proximately three shoe stamps a year to a stamp every six 
months. This braking action, together with a reduction in 
the number of pairs of shoes released for ration-free sales 
in the next few months, reduced the number of pairs that 
went to consumers during the first half of 1944 to about 
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Leading juvenile stores and departments are featuring 
these new soft and flexible babies’ shoes. 
The extended soles go way up the back of the baby’s 
feet and give extra support... . They prevent wobbling 
and encourage children to walk quicker and with con- 
fidence. ’ 
Sizes 2-6, D Width 
Style 101--White Crushed Goat 
At Once Delivery 
Style 202—Tan—Crushed Goat 
Delivery 10 days 
Order a Sample Pair or Case 
Send Ration Stamps for Sizes above 4 


B. VAISEY SHOE CO. 
Rochester 4, New York 


Ss. 
82 St. Paul Street 











“BELLAIRE SHOE 






They come back again and 


again for Bellaire shoes 


Bellaire dealers know that when a 
woman is once properly fitted to a 
pair of Bellaire shoes she invariably 
becomes a regular customer. Thus, 
each new sale of Bellaire shoes is, in 
reality, just the first of a long series 
of regular sales to follow. 
xx* 
To maintain equitable distribution among our re- 
tailers, we cannot at this time establish new accounts, 
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NSRA Office Manager 
Resigns to Marry 


New YorxK.—The marriage of Lillian 
Klein, for ten years office manager of 
the National Shoe Retailers’ Associa- 
tion and confidential secretary to L. E. 
Langston, executive vice-president, took 
place at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, here, 
recently. The groom was Capt. Samuel 
Miller of the U. S. Army Air Forces, 
who is stationed at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, O. Captain Miller is an alumnus 
of the University of Delaware and a 
member of the Actuarial Society of 
America. Before he entered the Army 
as a private in 1942, he was on the Ac- 
tuarial Staff of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States. 
Miss Klein was widely known and well 
liked in the industry. 


The couple will reside in Dayton. 





Entertains Shoe Men 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Jack Atwood enter- 
tained a group of Portland shoe men at 
his home in Oak Grove recently. They 
Were: George Bitzer, past president of 
the Pacific Northwest Shoe Retailers’ 
Assocjation; Tom Bagwill, Portland 
Bhoe Retailers’ Association; Don Ross, 
Roberts Bros.; Ken Williams, secretary, 
Oregon Travelers’ Association; Ward 
Brazelton, treasurer of the Pacific 
Northwest Shoe Retailers’ Association; 
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H. O. Thomas, vice-president, Pacific 
Shoe Retailers’ Association; Jack At- 
wood, U. S. Rubber Co.; Willis Har- 
greaves, Meier & Frank; Jack Loehr, 
downstairs store merchandise manager, 
Meier & Frank; and W. H. “Bill” 
Harbke, well known shoe man. 


Opens Own Store 

NiaGARA Fauus, N. Y.—Francis A. 
White, formerly manager of the Thom 
McAn Shoe Store here, is now in busi- 
ness for himself. Mr. White opened a 
family shoe store recently, the Endi- 
cott-Johnson store, at 1809 Pine Avenue. 








Store Opens in New Location 
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Dwight L. Gilmore 
MANAGER 


HEALTH SPOT SHOE SHOP 
536 HARRISON STREET 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Recognizing an outstanding 
opportunity and then mae 
ing the most of it accounts 
great measure for the 
welbearned success which 
r. Gilmore enjoys today. 


“ tw: five years’ e 
rience in the retail shoe busi. 
ness, plus a natural abili 
to build customer goodwi 
and loyalty, enable him to 
derive the full benefit of the 


arygents e: ene roe 


Shops operate. 
The eres plan not 


a man to 
his best but rewards him 
most fairly. 

The increased earnings of 
Health Spot Shoe Shop 


operators in all parts of the 
country proves the merit of 








MEN WANTED 
Opportunities ore always 
for men of 





open 
and ability who are ambi- 
tious to better their income 






HEALTH SPOT SHOES FOR MEN, 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
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remarks the demand for light colors, 
pointed toe and spade last. Lewis 
Hainick, formerly of the Liquor Con- 
trol Board, is the new assistant man- 
ager at this store. 


* #*# # 


SUEDES AND SLING BACKS 
FIRST IN BALTIMORE 


THE spotlight on Baltimore retail 
shoe stores reveals three significant 
facts in regard to consumer prefer- 
ences at this time. First, the leader 
for Fall is obviously the suede shoe 
in varied designs and colors, particu- 
larly the classic tones that fit into 
cold weather ensembies of gloves, bags 
and hats. So far as style is concerned, 
sling back models in all leathers are 
sought after persistently by women 
here. Sports departments everywhere 
report moccasin type shoes leading 
far in advance of any other style. 
Many of the stores admit their inabil- 
ity to take care of the customers who 
come in for this particular item. The 
third significant fact brought to light 
in Fall selling here is the news that 
many women and girls are seeking 
more low heels in high style items, 
which is paradoxical when you con- 
sider that low heels have usually been 
associated with casuals, sport types 
and house slippers. 

Perhaps it is because of the num- 
ber of folks engaged here in war 
plants and other high pressure jobs. 
That is the opinion of Opel White, 
manager of Hahn’s shoe store. He 
said: “I should say that war work is 
draining energy to such an extent that 
women want comfort even in their 
dress shoes, hence the low heel. 
They’ ve forsaken femininity for real 
ease.” 

Since suede was promoted early, 
this year in July, stores find it one 
of the volume leaders. However, Sep- 
tember proved to be a field day for 
sports shoes and children’s wear, 
which is understandable since the 
schools opened and the need for these 
items was concentrated. Women’s 
shoes fell behind in sales, compara- 
tively speaking. 

Lizard and alligator footwear have 
had rather weak promotion because 
of difficulties in obtaining them, al- 
though stores are continuing to dress 
their windows with these items and 
managers are still sending out their 
orders to the manufacturers. Bag and 
shoe combinations still have intense 
popularity in these materials. Olive 
green lizard was noticed in one shop 
on Charles Street, fashioned into a 

















low heel sandal with much open work. 

Hahn’s already has started to pro- 
mote red, green and brown snakeskin 
shoes. As a matter of fact, they were 
ready for display to the public as 
early as the first week in October. The 
manager was enthusiastic over the en- 
tire project. 

Hess’s store on North Howard 
Street, reports a steady run on suede 
dress shoes, extended edge shoes for 
sportswear and suits, also all naked 
types. This year they have used the 
zebra motif in a distinctly different 
manner.’ The direct mail utilized the 
animal in red and white striped color- 
ing on the stationery, while the win- 
dow displays utilized brown and white. 

Dalsheimer, at 213. North Liberty 
Street, pointed up walking shoes in 
calf, suede and shiny patent leather, 
contrast. Doeskin in blue was also 
promoted in a sensible oxford with 
closed toe and laced style. 

Nisley grew so enthusiastic over the 
racing season in Laurel, just outside 
of Baltimore, which brought out nota- 
bles, that. they tied it up with a time- 
ly, effective advertisement showing 
shoes in relationship to this popular 
sport. There was a high heeled spec- 
tator sports shoe, ideal for Fall suits 
and outdoor activities projected 
and outdoor activities. . 
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Solar with A. S. Burg 


Boston, Mass.—Arthur Solar, until 
recently assistant to the Western man- 
ager of the Compo Shoe Machinery 
Corporation, with headquarters in St. 





ARTHUR SOLAR 


Louis, has been appointed to take 
charge of sales in that area for the 
A. 8. Burg Co., well known shoe fabric 
house of this city. He will assume his 
new duties November 1 and is now 
attending the National Shoe Fair where 
the Burg company has an exhibit at the 
Sherman Hotel. 

Mr. Solar, younger brother of the 
late Barney Solar, was born in Lynn, 
Mass., and received his early experience 
in the shoe industry in New England. 
Until his resignation to accept his new 
position with Burg, he had been with 
the Compo Shoe Machinery Corporation 
for 14 years, spending the last six years 
in St. Louis where he successfully han- 
dled sales. 


O’Harro Named 
May Co. Assistant 


Los ANGELES, CaLir.—Following the 
resignation of Robert Smith who is now 
shoe buyer in the McInerny store in 
Honolulu, general shoe manager Paul 
Kirsh of The May Co. has promoted 
George O’Harro to be his assistant in 
the operation of the main shoe depart- 
ment in The May Co. downtown store. 
Previously Mr. O’Harro was Mr. 
Kirsh’s assistant in the men’s shoe de- 
partment. This latter post is new 
filled by M. Hurley in recognition of 
his fine work in The May Co. shoe de- 
partment. 


Boxes for the Boys 


Wesster, Mass.—More than 90 
Christmas boxes, specially packed, have 
gone out from the Bates Shoe Co. plant, 
fer employees of the shoe and helmet 
divisions of the company. The gift is 
from the owners of the plant, and ac- 
companying each box is a personal let- 
ter conveying the best wishes of presi- 
dent Edgar A. Craver, treasurer F. I. 
Sears and Richard Sears, general mah- 
ager of the helmet division. 

The contents of the boxes included 
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Cole-Haan 


Imperial 
rade 





COLE*HAAN CO., CHICAGO 








camned chicken, deviled ham, cocoa, 
boullion cubes, fruit cake, deck of cards, 
six packages of cigarettes, sardines, 


candy, a book and crackers. 


Army Expert Back 
In Civilian Life 

Boston, Mass.—Capt. Raymond E. 
Ryan, QMC, of Rockland, Mass., well 
known to the footwear industry as pur- 
chasing and contracting officer for rub- 
ber footwear at the Army’s Boston 
Quartermaster Depot, has returned to 
civilian life and is now New England 
representative for the Lima Cord Sole 














and Heel Company of Lima, Ohio. 

Capt. Ryan’s connection with Army 
footwear dates back to 1933 when he 
became civilian chief inspector of rub- 
ber footwear at the Boston Depot. As 
an officer in the Quartermaster Corps 
Reserve of the Army he was called to 
active duty early in 1942, and became 
a key figure in the Army’s procurement 
of millions of pairs of rubber shoes 
and boots. 

A native of Rockland, Capt. Ryan 
was graduated from the high school 
there in 1921 and from Boston College 
in 1925. He is married and has three 
children. 
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SLIPPERS 














One of Our 


COLORFUL SLIPPERS 
MISSES 





Sizes: 1! to 3 in 18 or 36 pair case lots 
per color 


Immediate Delivery 


WILLIAM COHAN CO. 
19 So. Wells Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 














BLAIR « ROSS mic. 76 READE St. Nxc.™ 








To Buy Basement 
Shoes for Gimbel’s 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Joseph B. Smith, 
assistant buyer for Gimbel’s basement 
shoe store, here, has assumed new duties 
as buyer of all basement shoes for Gim- 
bel’s. Mr. Smith has been with the 
firm for ten years. 


Officers Nominated 
At Buffalo Meeting 


BUFFALO, N, Y.—The Greater Buffalo 
Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association held 
its second meeting of the Fall season 
in Hotel Lafayette recently. Highlight 
of this meeting was the nomination 
of the 1945 officers. These included: 
George W. Cooke, 1944 president, and 
Willard Lewis for president; Willard 
Lewis was also renominated for vice 
president with M. Santercole and 
Charles Craney; for secretary, the pres- 
ent incumbent, Oliver LaReau, Neil 
Desmond and Sidney Williams; trea- 
surer, Benjamin Etkin. 

The election of these officers will be 
held at the next meeting of the associa- 
tion in Hotel Lafayette. This will in- 
clude a social evening and a free buffet 
lunch. 

Speaker at this meeting was Joseph 
Gilespie of the local] OPA. His talk was 
on the subject of the wrong use being 
made of stamps for safety shoes by 
some dealers. 

Mr. Gilespie said that these stamps 
being issued for the purchase of safety 
shoes only are in some cases being ex- 
changed for dress and other type shoes. 
This is a drastic violation of the law 
and will be so treated. Merchants found 
guilty of this offense will be prosecuted 
and their stores closed for the duration. 





Appointed OPA Director 


Concorp, N. H.—James D. Jameson 
has been appointed as acting director 
of the Office of Price Administration in 
New Hampshire to succeed Russell E. 
Larmon, who resigned. 

Mr. Jameson, a Harvard graduate, 
has served as state OPA price executive 
since May 25, 1942. Prior to taking the 
government post he held an administra- 
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LEISURE MOCCASINS 











Loaf with Leisure 


MOCCASINS 


For Men and Boys 
$7.50 5 @ Plump Elk Uppers 


* ~~ ae 

= Re a Moc- 
casin Effect 

@ Perfect Fit and 
Styling 

@ Flexible Comp. 
Soles 

@ Full Leather Sock 
Lining 









ty tm Sizes 4-12 D Width 


SEND RATION CHECK WITH ORDER 
INC., 101 Duane St.,N.¥.C 


ARNOFF SHOE CO., 








tive and research position with Clarke, 
Simsabaugh and Co., Inc., of New York. 

Stephen P. Tracy of Nashua, who has 
been chief of the OPA commodity sec- 
tion in Concord for the past year, has 
been named to succeed Mr. Jameson as 
acting price executive. 





Fall Buying Steady in Montgomery Stores 





Saner Attitude on Part of Customers Than for Some Time, Mer- 
chants Report—Genuine Reptiles Lead in Sales 


MonTGOMERY, ALA.—Despite the con- 
tinuance of warm weather, Fall buying 
here has been steady and up to sup- 
plies obtainable. According to some 
merchants, there has been a gratifying 
trend toward saner buying and less ex- 
citement than at anytime since early in 
the war. As much stock is moving as 
ever, but fewer customers are coming 
and going—a situation which greatly 
improves the morale of limited sales 
forces. 

Relatively cooler weather brought re- 
newed buying of women’s hosiery. For 
the first time this Summer merchants 
refused to try shoes on stockingless 
feet. Many kept hosiery or foot socks 
for sale to bare-legged customers. 

Promotions are a thing of the. past 
with little effort being spent on any 
special sale. The general tendency is 


toward the better quality. shoe and defi- 
nitely away from the non-rationed shoe, 
especially in the higher grade stores. 
Suedes have not yet become good sell- 
ers, as they undoubtedly will later. 
Genuine reptiles (some prints are being 
taken) are well in the lead, with the 
sling back pump and opened- -up styles 
most popular. The spectator is second 
in demand and moccasins are third, sell- 
ing better than the ever-popular oxford. 
A big slipper season seems to be ahead 
with the difficulty in getting sufficient 
supplies. White linen sandals are still 
in demand to be used as evening shoes 
with long dresses. A fad among some 
young girls is to take up the supply of 
jodhpur boots with one store alone re- 
porting a sale of six hundred. They 
like them for use in school parades, at 
football games, and for school. 
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See No Early End to Shoe 
Rationing 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62] 


158,794,000 pairs—according to latest supply-demand 
figures. The comparable figure for the first six months of 
1943 was 196,795,000 pairs. 

Commenting on the inventory findings as of July 31 
report, OPA said the greatest inventory reduction occurred 
in infants’ rationed-type shoes (sizes 442 to 8), where the 
decline over the ten-month’ period—September 30, 1943, 
through July 31, 1944—amounted to approximately 38.7 
per cent. The misses’ and children’s combined classifica- 
tion shows a drop of 22.0 per cent. Least affected were 
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RATIONED SHOE SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
September 30, 1943—July 31, 1944 
Enaing Inventory Rationed Types... 108;720: 0001 

suppry |" 
rey Rationed Types 

October 1943... eee eee 23,155,000 28,210,000 
November...................... 20,850, 000 27,334,000 
December..................... 22,717,000 23,159,000 
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£e- Deficit (drain on inventory).................. 46 905 , 000 
} Exetudes manufacturers’ inventories 
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stocks of men’s dress shoes, where the inventory decline 
was held to 11.8 per cent. 

The sharp decline in stock of infants’ rationed-type 
shoes occurred in spite of the fact that production figures 
for the first six months of this year showed an increase of 
approximately 6 per cent over the first six months of 1943. 
Similarly, there was an increase of about 16 per cent in the 
production of misses’ and children’s shoes during the first 
half of this year as compared with the first half of last 
year. 

In spite of increases in quantity produced, however, 
demand for these types of shoes was so heavy that dealers’ 
stocks have declined substantially. The production im- 
provements were effected, OPA said, through the War 
Production Board’s Civilian Requirements program. Both 
WPB and its Office of Civilian Requirements are working 
to increase production of these particular types of shoes. 

A detailed break-down of all three trade inventory re- 
ports made to OPA to date is given in Table I, attached. 
OPA pointed out that although complete totals from the 

_ July inventory report have not yet been compiled, the tabu- 
lation as given probably will closely approximate final 
" figures, since nearly two-thirds of the retail reports are 
_ represented. 
| This preliminary July tabulation is projected to include 
_ the nation’s total retail and wholesale stocks, as well as 
- other stocks held for consumers, such as those held by 
: Hnstitutions. Previous inventory reports also include all 
[TURN TO PAGE 77, PLEASE] 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
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CHRISTMAS MID-WINTER & SALE 


Get center dispay units. New “FABRI-DRAPE'’ 
background material and floor covering, 
TAILORED-TO-FIT your windows. 





" DISCOUNT PRICE 





CHRISTMAS TRIMS, 
Nos. 1 ond 2 
These outstanding 
trims delivered to 
you in compact, 
easy-to-install as- 
sortments. Red FABRI-DRAPE background tailored-to- 
fit your women’s window, blue FABRI-DRAPE for men's 
windows. Center display units, show cards, price tickets 
and stickers included. 
MID-WINTER (AND SALE) TRIMS, Nos. 3 and 4 
Used with same FABRI-DRAPE background featured in 
Nos. 1 and 2. You are supplied with completely dif- 
ferent assortments of center display units, show cards 
and price tickets and flooring. 
Send in your window measurements for 
exact cost quotation and complete details. 


Display Corporation 
‘sp 2 ol 


Dept. 6, 357 East Erie Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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MEN'S SHOES 


Dor waglas Shoes 











* America’s | Leading Br: Brands 
SINCE 1910 
MEN'S Ons BSTARETS $7 to $14 
CANCELLATIONS 


IN-STOCK 
* SUBJECT MFR.'S RESTRICTIONS 
B. COHEN so LO] “a of oF ¥ 





YEW YORK 





CHILDREN'S 5 SLIPPERS _ 





In-Stock At-Once Delivery 
CHILDREN’S LEATHER SLIPPERS 


NON-RATIONED 
infants’ Sizes 5-8 
Children’s Sizes 82-12 
Misses’ Sizes 12-3 
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GERDA FOOTWEAR CO., INC. 


SS Ducane St.. New York 13, M. Y. 





Brown in Demand 
In Western Stores 


Casper, Wro.—Indian Summer lasts 
well into November, and Winter some- 
times comes very late here, so the color- 
ful styles of Autumn will still be popu- 
lar in Casper for several more weeks. 
Brown is definitely the color most in 
demand now, having lost none of its 
appeal since the first early Fall show- 


ings. 

Outstanding in the display at the 
Bootery was a brown leather casual, 
popular with the younger set. Several 
styles in brown and black suede were 
also given prominence. The Bootery 
handles no non-rationed shoes. “We 
can sell anything we can get,” said Les- 
lie Moreman, manager, and went on to 
explain that during his years in busi- 
ness it had been his policy to stand be- 
hind everything he sold. The fact that 
it was sometimes difficult to give a good 
fit in non-rationed shoes could create an 
uncomfortable situation. 

One of the smartest styles at the 
Specialty Boot Shop was a sling pump 
in brown alligator with open toe. Also 
featured was a casual in black suede 
with wedge heel, simple in design. Very 
feminine and frivolous was a low-cut 
open sling in black with rosettes on the 
toe. 

Against a fluted, modernistic back- 
ground in pastel green and ivory, with 
bronze and gold chrysanthemums and 
Autumn leaves artistically placed, Phil 
Woods, Inc., showed an attractive dis- 
play of shoes for women in one window, 
and for children and men in another. 
Black suede sandals and pumps with 
both high and low heels were shown. 
There were also several styles in brown 
and burgundy. Non-rationed play shoes 
for Fall appeared in black, pine green 
and Army Russet. 

The children’s shoes at Phil Woods 
are finest quality obtainable, and for 
years discriminating mothers of | tots 
with narrow, hard-to-fit feet have taken 
them to this store for a proper fitting. 
The men’s styles included oxfords in 
black and brown. The military type, 
with plain toe, has been a favorite with 
civilians as well as with servicemen. A 
shipment of girls’ white tennis shoes 
had arrived at Phil Woods recently, 
welcome news to countless youngsters 
who have had to attend gym class in 
their socks. 

Novelty shoes of the better quality 
are the specialty at Leed’s. Colors are 
gay, ranging from reds, wines, greens, 
russets, browns, to, black in a variety 
of materials. Black suede portholes and 
several styles in patent are much in 
demand, but brown alligator and suede 
rank highest in favor just now. 

Manager W. V. Waldron who came 
here less than a year ago from the 
Coast says he has been amazed at the 
increase in business and the tre- 
mendous turnover. Mr. Waldron has 
found that style comes first with most 
customers, but quality is important too. 
The higher priced shoes are more in 
demand, and many of the younger set 
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PLAID SHOE LACES rector 
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PLAID SHOE LACES in stock Retu: 

for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY With 

$3.60 per gross of 72 polr 

Write for Color Card TODAY Cuys 

LYONS & COMPANY ner, wi 
120 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 

QUALITY SHOE STORE SUPPLIES fer 44 years Vice in 
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years. 





want a different pair of shoes to please 
each beau. 

Some of the stores are displaying 
rubber snow boots with buckled strap at 
the top, for Winter sometimes comes 
very suddenly in Wyoming. 
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Returns to Join Stevens Shop 


WAUCHULA, FLA.—Otis Stevens, who 
since leaving Wauchula some time ago, 
has been operating a shoe shop in Bar- 
tow, Fla., has returned. He is now as- 
sociated with the Stevens Shoe Shop. 
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Feature Large Sizes 


SEATTLE, WaSH.—Going in for Big 
Shoes for Big Men, Nordstrom’s shoe 
stores on 5th Ave. and in the Univer- 
sity District cater to a “big” clientele. 
They feature the biggest merchandising 
feat of all, the heroic size 15, and carry | 






these sizes in all widths from triple A P 
to three E’s. Inasmuch as statistically BAmd Ax 
the Pacific Coast has the biggest men = 


in the nation, with a regional average 
in stature—and footwear—above the 
national average, the Nordstrom store 
makes a specialty of gaining this trade. 
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Newhall Named 
Cambridge Director 


CaMBRIDGE, Mass.—Arthur B. New- 
hall, formerly president of the Hood 
}Rubber Company, and United States 





ARTHUR B. NEWHALL 


Government Rubber Coordinator, has 
been elected a director and treasurer of 
the Cambridge Rubber Company. Mr. 
Newhall will continue to serve as a di- 
tector and treasurer of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company. 








Returns from Service 
With Seabees 


CUYAHOGA FaLis, O.—Maurice-Gard- 
ner, well known Cuyahoga Falls shoe 

rchant, after nearly two years’ ser- 
Vice in the Seabees, has returned to his 
store at 2146 Front St., where he had 
operated a foot health shop for 20 
years. In the Seabees, he was assigned 
t a section dealing with the care of 
feet and fitting of shoes. 





Show Soling Material 
At Shoe Fair 


CuIcaco, ILL.—“Neolite,” new devel- 
pment of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company for soles of men’s, women’s 
md children’s shoes, is being intro- 
duced publicly at the annual Shoe Fair. 
4n extensive exhibit is located in the 
Morrison Hotel. 

Representing Goodyear at the exhibit 

Harry L. Post, manager of the shoe 
oducts department; George Kerr and 
J. Kayser, shoe products depart- 
nt; Duff Baldwin, Goodyear adver- 
ing department, and the shoe prod- 
is department’s six manufacturers’ 
d representatives. 





New Plastic Soling 


i Adhesive 


Axron, O.—Introduction of a line of 
shoe soling for men’s, wom- 
ms, and children’s shoes, and Koroseal 
it for women’s shoes was an- 
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KK RIPPENDORE-DITTMANN can’t be 
interested in talk about shoes going back 
to quality, this year or next year or after 
the war. 

You see, we've never been away from 


As for wars, we haven't missed any 
since the Civil War, and we've kept on 
making quality shoes through them all. 

That's one reason why you'll find 
Krippendorf-Dittmann a good house te 


quality. For 72 years, quality has been the 
watchword in every shoe that Krippen- 
dorf-Dittmann has made. That's why 
Krippendorf Foot Rest shoes are now 
so popular with trade and public alike. 


deal with. 


any merchant has to sell. 


The Krippenderf-Dittmann Ce., Cincinnati, Ohie 
New York Showroom: Marbridge Building 


% Nationally advertised in Vogue, Ladies’ Home Journal, Mademoiselle, Woman's 
Home Companion, Good Housekeeping, and The Instructor. 











nounced recently by The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, here, originators and develop- 
ers of Koroseal. At the same time, the 
development of an entirely new adhe- 
sive was revealed which is created 


be able to match colors, or to have vary- 
ing colors, on soling and toplifts. 





Extensive tests have proved that the 
new soling will not crack at any tem- 
perature range, and will outwear up- 
pers, even on children’s shoes. The 
soling and toplifts are non-marking, 
leaving no discoloring stain on floors; 
they will grip as well as leather and 
rubber soling, even in wet weather; they 
will not pick up pebbles, gravel, or other 
foreign substances; they are imperv- 
ious to water, oil, or grease, not absorb- 
ing any of these; they can be easily 
cleaned with a damp cloth; they are 
comfortable, cool, and flexible. The 
soling can be applied to the shoe by 
any method now used for attaching 
leather or rubber, while toplifts can be 
slugged on in the regular manner. 


For you know — as we know — that 
quality is the most important item that 
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for children have for many 
years been making friends with 
consumers. Mothers know that 
their children’s feet are 
safe in shoes bearing this 
familiar brand which are 
nationally advertised, for 
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Goatskin 
SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Mfrs. 





Makers of Trade-Marked 
Products to Meet 


New YorK—A national conference 
of manufacturers of trade-marked 
products, to discuss the post-war status 
of resale price maintenance, will be 
held in New York on Friday afternoon, 
December 1, in the Roosevelt Hotel. 
The. conference, which has been called 
by the American Fair Trade Council, 
will follow the annual business meeting 
and election of officers of that organi- 
zation. In making this announcement, 
Allan P. Ames, executive vice-president 
of the council, said: 

“Resale price maintenance will be- 
come a major business theme as soon 
as government price regulations are 
removed and attention is deflected from 
price ceilings to price floors. Inquiries 
indicate that more and more manufac- 
turers contemplate putting their prod- 
ucts under Fair Trade as protection 
against ruinous price competition after 
the war. During the coming period of 
business reconstruction the prices of 
fair traded merchandise should fluctu- 
ate less than the prices of unbranded 
and unadvertised goods over which pro- 
ducers have no control. The Fair Trade 
laws will have a stabilizing effect on 
business throughout the country. 

“This conference will be open to non- 
members. Cards of admission may be 
obtained at the headquarters of the 
American Fair Trade Council, 11 West 
42nd St., New York.” 





Would Free Stadium 
Boots from Rationing 


Detroit, MicH.—A move to free sta- 
dium boots delivered after July 10 from 
rationing was launched by the Detroit 
Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association, which 
is making a formal application to OPA 
Administrator Chester Bowles for this 
purpose. 

Movement was started by William H. 
Adams, president of R. H. Fyfe & Com- 
pany, who pointed out that there is no 
critical material being used in the pro- 
duction of these boots, and therefore 
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| CHILDREN'S SLIPPERS 
| 





there is no reason to ration them. Boot 
delivered prior to that date have re 
mained ration-free. 
It was pointed out by C. Guy Dixon, 
president of the DRSDA, that the site 
ation and procedure advocated are sim ae 
lar to those in the case of ice skating 
shoes some time ago. 











508 S. Peoria St. Chicago 
Our Distributors 
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WOMEN'S SPORTS 
PROMENADE 


PRESENTS 


JOY ¢ SKIPS 


BRN. ELK MOC. OX 
' - Weron Sole 


$2.15 


118 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Winter Atmosphere in Shoe Display 


— 











Baltimore, Md.—The hand of Old Man Winter is reflected In Hahn's win 
display via these snow-encrusted dwarfs painting their little frames, while in 
background, rippling cellophane backdrops of neutral tone give a clear, icy 
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G-E lamps in postwar shoe stores can provide cool, comfortable, inviting light to attract 
wetcm eke st cee: -mmutidsesacoeet bambi 










GOOD LAMPS ARE THE 
HEART OF ANY GOOD 
LIGHTING INSTALLATION 








| p / 
Hows G-E Mazpa Fluorescent 
| e 


amps now available for everyone! 


YES...mow you can buy as many 
G-E Mazda fluorescent lamps as you need 
to replace blackened and burned out lamps. 
Today, your lighting can be brought to peak 
performance with new, low-cost, long-lasting 
G-E Mazda fluorescent lamps. When you 
make replacements, look for the G-E mono- 
gram. Remember ... it is the constant aim 
of General Electric research to make 
lamps bearing this mark & 













G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL QQ ELECTRIC 





Hear the G-E radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. BUY MORE WAR BORDS 
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“ALVERA TIE” by By 
BROWN SHOE 


COMPANY of 
St. Louis — with 
BURKART-SOLE. 









THE BURKART-SOLE is rigidly labora- 
tory and wear-tested. It is elastic, tough and 

. long wearing. This new type sole is ideal for 
high-style, gabardine, faille, and other fabric 
models. Furnished in triple-ply, 14” x 20}4” 
sheets, BURKART-SOLE meets all require- 
ments of “War Production Board's Specifi- 
cation M-217 for Substitute Soles.” 


The BURKART-SOLE is already a feature on 
three and a half millions of high-style and play 
shoes. The Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis, is 
typical of the mounting number of alert manu- 
facturers now using the easy-to-work BURKART- 
SOLE, available for both rationed and non- 
rationed shoes. Its high-style appearance insures 
increasingly wide trade and consumer acceptance. 


“RIVIERA PUMP” 
by BROWN SHOE 
COMPANY of 
St. Lovis — with 
BURKART-SOLE. 





Write at once for complete information on abrasion, absorption, 
crackiness, tackiness and stitch-tear tests of BURKART-SOLE. 
Perfected by one of the world’s largest makers of insulation 
and fibre products, you can be confident that the BURKART- 
SOLE is right... and that the price is, too! 


F. BURKART MFG. CO. 


4900 N. SECOND ST. + ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 





DISTRIBUTORS 













THE JOHN HARVEY LEATHER COMPANY 


50 Wildey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1, C. WEHMEYER 
1012 N, Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1604 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
GITTERMAN & CO. 


171 Madison Ave., New York 


EE. D. BROOKS COMPANY 
30 South St., Boston, Mass. 
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Leather Soled Moccasins 


Not Classed as Slippers 


WASHINGTON.—The Office of Price 
Administration has classified as ra- 
tioned footwear the types of leather- 
soled moccasins that, because their con- 
struction is of the house-slipper class, 
previously were imported and sold ra- 
tion-free. 

The action continues OPA’s policy of 
putting imported and domestic footwear 
on the same rationing basis. It will ap- 
ply to all future imports and sales, but 
will not affect shoes already on the mar- 
ket here. 

Most types of moccasins have been 
rationed ever since the shoe program 
went into effect. However, house slip- 
pers are not rationed, and some foot- 
wear of the moccasin type—principally 
with soft leather soles—technically 
qualified as having house-slipper con- 
struction. Some moccasin-type footwear 
has been imported for ration-free sale, 
whereas domestic manufacturers have 
not been able to put anything like it 
on the market because they have not 
been permitted to use leather soles on 
moccasins—or on shoes with moccasin- 
type vamps—since May, 1943. 

Under the new ruling, moccasins and 
shoes with moceasin-type vamps are ex- 
cluded from the definition of house slip- 
pers if they have leather soles. These 
shoes will not be allowed to be imported 
or sold ration-free, even though they 
are designed exclusively for indoor 
wear. 

Another change announced will sim- 
plify the records shoe dealers are re- 
quired to keep. Previously, shoe invoices 
had to show the price per pair and in 
total. This provision is being dropped. 
Hereafter, invoices need only show the 
date of transfer, the number of pairs of 
shoes transferred, the name and address 
of the persons (or establishments) by 
and to whom the transfer is made, and 
the words “rationed” or “non-rationed.” 
Price information need not be given in 
the future unless requested in the case 
of rationing releases that include maxi- 
™mum price restrictions. 

A further simplification of record- 
keeping will allow suppliers to furnish 
shipping memoranda instead of invoices, 
since many dealers customarily follow 
this practice and would find it difficult 
to change their bookkeeping methods, 
OPA said. Therefore any written evi- 
dence of transfer may be used, if it 
gives all the information required on 4 
regular invoice. 





E. C. Blackwell Returns 
To Spaulding Fibre Co. 


NortH RocHester, N. H.—Ernest C. 
Blackwell, manager of Spaulding Fibre 
Company, has completed the work in 
which he has been engaged as consult- 
ant of the Dense Fibre Industry for the 
War Production Board. He has been 
in Washington since February 21; his 
resignation takes effect November 1. 
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Widespread interest in old age se- 
curity and pensions, both public and 
private, together with the desire to use 
a proportion of present wartime profits 
to build something worth while for the 
protection of employees against future 
hazards of life and old age, is causing 
many far-sighted companies at this 
time to consider the wisdom of adopt- 
ing employees’ pension and insurance 
plans. 

The fact that profits applied to this 
purpose can be exempt from taxation 
if certain conditions laid down by the 
United States Treasury Department 
are complied with is, of course, an 
added incentive. These prescribed con- 
ditions are very exacting, the govern- 
ment taking the attitude that a pension 
plan cannot be used as a device to es- 
fape taxation. If money devoted to 
this purpose is to be tax exempt, the 
Treasury Department insists upon be- 
ing satisfied that the plan is a sound 
me and that it is intended to be perma- 
fent and not abandoned as soon as the 
company experiences a few unprofitable 
years. It must be financed in such a 
way that it has a reasonable chance of 
firviving future vicissitudes of the 
business cycle, and the government must 
be shown that it has such a financial 
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1 evi- An interesting example of such an 
if it }employees’ pension and social insurance 
on & Blan in the shoe and leather irdustry 


is that recently adopted by Colonial 
Tanning Company, Inc., of Boston. This 
plan creates a pension trust for the 
benefit of those of the company’s eli- 
fible employees who elect to partici- 
pate. The entire cost is borne by the 
®mpany, without the usual employee 





a & tributions, and the company has 
“k in to the trustees the sum of $35,000 
— be used by them to defray the cost 
r the a the premiums. 

bea aa contract to be obtained in re- 
. his a to each participant shall provide 





the payment of a monthly pension 
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Retirement Pay For Employees Provided 





Kivie Kaplan, left, Joseph Kaplan, center, and Archie Kaplan, right, officers of 
Colonial Tanning Company, whose pension plan for employees was adopted recently. 


commencing on his attaining the nor- 
mal retirement date and continuing for 
the remainder of the lifetime of the 
participant, with ten years certain. In 
the event that a participant is insur- 
able by the insurance company of the 
committee’s choice at standard rates, 
the said contract shall provide for a 
life insurance benefit equal to 100 times 
the monthly retirement income or the 
cash value of the contract, whichever 
is greater, in addition to the pension, 
such life insurance benefit to be pay- 
able in the event of death occurring 
prior to attainment of the normal re- 
tirement date. 

The amount of such pension is fixed 
at an annual total equivalent to fifty 
per cent of the participant’s salary. In 
the case of participants who shall have 
completed less than twenty years of em- 
ployment at the norma! retirement date, 
the amount of such pension shall be 
that proportion of fifty per cent which 
the number of years of employment 
bears to twenty years, a period of less 
than six months to be disregarded, and 
a period of more than six months to be 
counted as a full year. In no case shall 
the amount of such pension be less than 
at the rate of twenty-five dollars per 
month or three hundred dollars per an- 
num, nor more than at the rate of five 
hundred dollars per month, or six thou- 
sand dollars per annum. 

Under the Colonial Tanning Com- 
pany Plan, any former employee tem- 
porarily on leave in the military or 
naval forces of the United States on 
August 16, 1943, shall nevertheless be 
eligible to become a participant, pro- 
vided the said employee shall otherwise 
be eligible to participation, but for the 
purpose of determining the period of 
employment for eligibility there shall 
be considered only the period of con- 
tinuous employment immediately prior 
to his leaving the active employ of the 
employer to become a member of such 
military or naval forces. 


store in 1889, it was on a 

road, far from the heart of the 
city. Most of his neighbors were farm- 
ers. His shop was lighted with oil 
lamps. ‘ 

This part of Buffalo is today .in the 
heart of a busy industrial area. Large 
stores and shops line Grant Street for 
many blocks, but the LePrell shoe store 
is still a popular one. 


This is much more than merely a 
store where factory-made shoes are 
fitted and sold. All three generations 
have been makers of shoes; Mr. Le- 
Prell’s son, Matthew, now specializes in 
making corrective shoes for people with 
crippled or deformed feet. His father 
helped him until recently; now he is 
confining his activity to making plaster 
casts of feet from which the shoe lasts 
are made. 

This is the third war through which 
Mr. LePrell has brought his business. 
Besides Matthew, he has one other son, 
Frank U., a veteran of the Buffalo Fire 
Department. A third son, Ambrose J., 
was killed in World War I. A grand- 
daughter, Dolores, lives with her grand- 
parents. 

Mr. LePrell is a member of the 
Greater Buffalo Retail Shoe Dealers’ 
Association, an organizer of the Forest 
Avenue Business Association and a 
member of Annunciation Church. 





To Buy Children’s 
Shoes for Midland 


St. Louis, Mo.—Charles K. Penning- 
ton has joined the Midland Shoe Co. 
organization to take charge of buying 
and merchandising of children’s shoes 
and findings. My. Pennington was for- 
merly connected with Brown Shoe Com- 
pany. Upon graduation from college in 
1930 he went to work on Brown’s stock 
fioor. From there he worked his way 
up to assistant sales manager of the 
women’s and children’s division, the 
post he held at the time he joined 
Midland. 

According to J. H. Jones, general 
manager of Midland, their plans call 
for considerable expansion in the chil- 
dren’s shoe field. Midland operates 25 
units throughout the Middle West. 
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London Shop Has Quality Shoe Department 





Shoe department in John Wanameaker's recently opened “London Shop" located in 
. the downtown finaacial district in New York. 


New York—Planned to make shop- 
ping easy and attractive for executives 
in New York’s downtown business dis- 
trict, John Wanamaker’s recently 
opened “London Shop, Distinctive Shop 
for Men” at 59 Liberty Street, carries 
quality merchandise exclusively. The 
store occupies the space left vacant by 
Harriman Bros, in the building owned 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. It consists of the 
street floor and a lower floor. Square- 
paned, deep bow windows flanking the 
impressive entrance and a fireplace and 
paneling of natural oak imported from 
England further carry out the idea 
of a “London Shop.” Handsome leath- 
er upholstery and sporting prints con- 
tribute to the appearance of a men’s 
quality store. Furnishings were exe- 
cuted by the John Wanamaker Decorat- 
ing Deparjment. 

The street floor is devoted to suits, 
coats and a full line of quality ac- 


cessories, carrying out one of the 
store’s slogans, “the finest clothing and 
accessories available.” Self-service is 
a feature of the store and smoothly 
sliding drawers make the merchandise 
available for the customer’s examina- 
tion. 

On the lower floor are the sportswear 
and shoe departments. Placed conveni- 
ently near the stairs is the shoe depart- 
ment. Two price lines are carried, 
$14.50 and $22. The department is 
compactly and attractively arranged. 
Shoe boxes, minus all visible markings, 
lining the walls, are in a uniform color 
designed to tone in with the wood and 
leather upholstery colors. 

London Shop is under the direct su- 
pervision of Alexander M. Ross, in 
charge of merchandising for the men’s 
departments in both the New York 
and Philadelphia stores. E. L. Maloney, 
formerly with Lord & Taylor, is the 
store manager. 





Dickinson with 
The White House 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Rex Dickin- 
son has resigned his position of Shoe 
Counselor at the Nordstrom Shoe Store 
in Seattle and now has charge of the 
Cuboid department in The White 
House. His opening week as Cuboider 
at The White House was so successful 
that he landed second from the top in 
sales in competition with all the Cuboid 
accounts of the country. 


Appointed Jarman 
Representative 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Richard (Dick) 
Jones, a veteran in the shoe selling and 
advertising fields, has been appointed 
New York state sales representative of 
the Jarman Shoe Company, a unit of 
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General Shoe Corporation. Announce- 
ment of Mr. Jones’ appointment was 
made by John Wallace, sales manager 
of Jarman. 

Mr. Jones has been connected with 
General Shoe for two years and, until 
his association with the Jarman sales 
post, was the manager of General Wax 
Industries, the chemical division of 
General Shoe. Before joining General 
Shoe he was with Regal Shoes in New 
York and is widely known in trade 
circles in the Empire state. 

The managership of General Wax 
Industries in Nashville has been taken 
over by Lonnie Glymp, former traffic 
manager of General Shoe. 


Purchases Shoe Store 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Morris Rubin is 
the new owner of Bill’s Shoe Market lo- 
cated at 1929 W. Columbia Avenue, 
Here. 





Plan “Post-War 
Products Fair” 


New YorK—“Macy’s Post-War Prod. 
ucts Fair” has been scheduled 
Macy’s, New York, for the early p 
of 1945. It is described as an extensi 
exhibit of the achievements and disco 
eries of American Industry. 

The announcement of the proposed 
exhibit culminates several years 
study of industrial developments, and 
the store feels that an early 1945 show. 
ing of post-war products will se 
several worthwhile purposes. Speaking 
for Macy’s, Jack I. Straus, president 
stated, “There is important news about 
the day-by-day developments in indus 
trial research and planning. Many of 
these developments will be made quickly 
available to the public when full scale 
reconversion is permitted. It is ow 
belief that an extensive, dramatic ex- 
hibit of these post-war products will hb 
highly educational. It will give 
public a real insight into the oppor 
tunities for a better life, and a bette 
livelihood, when the world again enjo 
peace. 

“The exhibit will also serve the pur 
pose of clearing up much of the mis 
understanding that exists in the public 
mind about the immediate availability 
of ‘miracle’ merchandise the minute the 
war is over. Space will be devoted & 
many of the amazing developments that 
are in prospect for the future, but # 
will be perfectly clear that certain df 
these products will not be available for 
some time to come.” 

The exhibit will occupy the entire 
fifth floor of the Seventh Avenue builé 
ing of the store. Macy’s Public Rela 
tions Section has appointed Bert Bae 
arach as Director of the Exhibit. Mr. 
Bacharach was active in the promotion 
of other Macy special events. 



































Wins Suggestion Award 


PgeaBopy, Mass.—The A. C. Lawrent 
Leather Company made a suggestion 
award of $800 in cash plus a $100 War 
Bond to Charles Ashbolt in their Wit 
chester, N. H., tannery, recently. 
Lawrence suggestion plan is showing& 
gain this year as compared with las 
year, both in quantity received and per 
centage accepted. Bond prizes are sup 
plementing regular awards for the best 
suggestion contributed each month. 
















Shoe Man’s Son 
Wounded in France 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA.—Edwin J. Sat 
ders, head of the Crittenden Bootery 
Co. which operates a number of sh 
departments throughout Florida, ha 
received word that his son, Lt. Jan 
S. Sanders, has returned to com 
duty after recovering from wounds § 
tained last June in action in Franet} 
from there he was evacuated to a k 
pital in England. His parents h 
received his Purple Heart medal. 
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Obituaries 


wf J. Goddard Brown 


_ Boston, Mass,—J. Goddard Brown, 
president and treasurer of Shoe and 
Leather Reporter, and president and 
treasurer of Brown, Lockwood & 
_ Davenport, publishers of Creative Foot- 
wear, died suddenly in Boston Sunday 
' morning, Oct. 22. He was 64 years old. 
_. Mr. Brown entered the shoe industry 
approximately 43 years ago as a sole 
leather salesman covering the Midwest 
_ territory for S. H. Frank. Three years 
later, in 1905, he joined the staff of 
Shoe and Leather Reporter as New 
York manager; later he became vice- 
president. 

In 1920, on the death of Fred F. Cut- 
ler, president of Shoe and Leather Re- 
porter, Mr. Brown bought a controlling 
interest in that publication with A. H. 
Lockwood and Arthur Davenport. In 
January, 1928, they started Shoe Style 

‘Digest, a retail publication. In 1937 
Creative Footwear was started and 
Shoe Style Digest was merged with it. 

Mr. Brown is survived by his widow, 

Pauline; one son, Matthew; one daugh- 
ter, Shirley Saunders; two brothers, 
George Brown and Ed Brown (vice- 
president of Creative Footwear), and 
two sisters, Mrs. Dora Kline and Mrs. 
' Rose Ziegler. Funeral services were 
held on Tuesday morning, Oct. 24, at 
Temple Israel, Boston. 


Charles N. Fitch 

- Kansas Crry, Mo.—Charles N. Fitch, 
founder of Fitch Shoe Company, retail 
store here, died recently after a long 
illness. Mr. Fitch entered the shoe 
business in Kansas City in 1881. He 
was a partner in the Holland Shoe 
Company, remaining with the firm a 
number of years, and was for 32 years 
traveling representative of M. N. 
Arnold. Shoe Co., covering several 
States. In 1932 he founded and be- 


Mr. Fitch was a charter member of 
the Warwick Club, a social organiza- 
tion. He was a Mason and a member 
of the Country Club Christian Church. 

Survivors are his daughter, Mrs. 
Frederick B. Jenkins, Jr.; and two 


_ died recently in the Hollywood Presby- 
_terian Hospital after a long illness. He 


FOUR GENERATIONS 





* The line that 
* has Everything! * 


* 


OF FINE SHOEMAKING 





Broadway, then the center of the good 
shopping district. About 20 years ago 
Mr. Staub retired from the shoe busi- 
ness and became interested in real 
estate. Surviving are two daughters, 
Mrs. Ralph F. Huntsberger of this city 
and Mrs. Theodore C. Henderson of 
Ventura. 


Harry Zeigler 

SPRINGFIELD, O.—Harry Zeigler, one 
of Springfield’s best known shce men, 
died recently after a week’s illness. Mr. 
Zeigler started in Starkey’s Arcade 
Shee Store when a young man; after 
that he was assistant manager of the 


shoe department at The Edward Wren 
department store. For the past 25 
years he was manager of Dohan’s Boot 
Shop, here. 


Edward W. Kremenak 


ToLepo, Iowa.—Edward W. Krem- 
enak, owner of J. W. Kremenak & Son, 
retail shoe store, here, died recently 
after a short illness. Mr. Kremenak had 
been in the shoe business in Toledo since 
1902. He had been owner of the firm 
since 1935 when his father passed away. 

Ronald Kremenak, his son, will con- 
tinue to operate the business under the 
same firm name. 
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SPECTATOR BOOT 


THE SEASON'S 
HIT FOR 
RETAILING 


$4.05 pr. to Dealers 


HYDE ATHLETIC 
SHOE COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FOOT APPLIANCES 
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hia IO hh Re 
COLT-CROMWELL 


610 ATLANTIC AVENUES, BOSTON 10. mass 





New York Stores Mobilize 
For War Bond Drive 


New YorK—More than 300 of the 
city’s leading retail stores will open a 
dramatic advertising and promotion 
campaign on Monday, November 13, 
when newspaper advertising aggregat- 
ing 75,000 lines will be published in 
support of the Sixth War Loan. 

A highlight of the campaign will be 

the group’s participation in a window 
display contest, recently adopted on a 
nationwide basis. The contest, for 
which prizes totaling $115,000 in war 
bonds have been posted, will account 
for hundreds of windows dedicated to 
the Sixth War Loan in the city, at a 
time when shopping interest is at its 
peak, 
Throughout the Sixth War Loan 
campaign, which officially extends No- 
vember 20 to December 16, thousands of 
retail sales personnel will solicit war 
bond purchases from customers, with 
a quota of $300 in bonds established for 
each sales person. 

A grand total of 250,000 lines ‘of re- 
tail newspaper advertising is expected 
to be placed during the campaign, with 
principal emphasis on November 13, 
the opening day of the retail drive, and 
November 20, the official opening day 
of the Sixth War Loan. Other “peak 
days” have been established on Novem- 
ber 27 and December 4. Stores were 

to allocate at least ten per 
cent of their advertising and promo- 
tional budgets for the period of the 
drive to war bonds. 


Chicago Stores Adopt 
New Billing 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A number of Chicago 
stores have adopted new procedure in 
their billing of charge accounts. All 
original sales checks and credit slips 
will be stapled to each monthly bill, so 
the customer will have tangible evidence 
of her purchases and credits. The 
store keeps photostatic copies of these 
items for its own reference. This is a 
method used by banks. 

In addition, instead of sending bills 
the first of the following month, as 
heretofore, cycle billing has been 
adopted, a procedure which most of the 
utilities companies have long followed. 
The mailing schedule of bills is divided 
up alphabetically. Thus those custom- 
ers whose names are included from A- 
Baz will receive their bills around the 
8rd of the month while those from 
Wee-Z will get theirs at the close of 
the nionth. 

Of course, there is no change in the 
application of Government Regulation 
W which deals with the payment of 
charge accounts within 40 days. 


Co-Partners in New 
Department 


PORTLAND, OrE.—Jack O. Byrhe, well- 
known Portland shoe retailer, and 
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MOCCASINS 
HORSE HIDE UPPERS 


~ $9.5 
& 
Brown Casual Type Moccasia 


Men's Sizes 6 to 12 } 
Write for Folder ; 
Moccasins, Slippers, Work-Shoes 


CONJOR SHOE CO. 


287 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


SPECTATOR BOOT 


Girls’ — Ladies? 
SPECTATOR BOOT 


Fine Grade 
MiL-Sheep-Lined 
NOT RATIONED 


$465 

SIZES 4-9 
Write for 

Slipper, Moccasin 
Folder 








CONJOR SHOE CO. 
287 Broadway New York City 








Henry 8S. Waters are co-partners in the 
new shoe department recently opened 
at Ungar’s, women’s specialty store, 
here. 

The new department, installed on the 
second floor, has been equipped with 
such modern devices as mirror-panelled 
pillars, special spotlighting for shoes 
being tried on, and separate storage 
space in the stockroom for each pair, 
to facilitate quick handling. 

Shoe styles being shown are the new 
type of wedge sole, shaped to fore- 


shorten and make the foot appear 939 


smaller. Simplicity in Fall shoes is” 


shown in slim d’orsays and sling pumps, § 


untrimmed except for perforations on 
the vamp. 
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[801 Kimmelman 
[Joins Bamberger 


Full length wood tree 


California, was ordained a Mimister of 
the Gospel, and worked for a while with 
Luther Burbank in his Santa Rosa gar- 


Also st yles especially 
designed for display 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


his beceming California manager fer 
the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Co. before devoting himself to directing 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Sol. H. Kimmel- 4ens. His flair for business resulted in the fortunes of Burns Cuboid Co, 


Air-Minded Shoes in Store Display 


@an, formerly buyer of women’s shoes 
Gimbel’s basement store, here, is 
connected with L. Bamberger & 
any, Newark, N. J. He will buy 
n’s basement shoes there. 

“Mr. Kimmelman was with the Gimbel 

fore for fifteen years. 


Sewell’s Career in 
[Weekly Publication 


SanTA ANA, CALIF.—Adventures in 
iness, a weekly publication originat- 
ing in Buena Park, Calif., featured the 
Greer of James H. Sewell, president 
a Burns Cuboid Co., here, in a recent 
_fitsue. Under the heading, “Genius Plus 
‘PBusiness,” an article written by Nichols 
‘Piield Wilson, editor of the publication, 


_ J @plained how Mr. Sewell developed na- 


tion-wide distribution for the Cuboid, 
Pitvented by W. C. Burns, a small town 
thoe cobbler. 
Mr. Sewell, runs the article, is an ex- 
itsurance man and a clergyman, as well 
& being owner and directing executive 
the Burns Cuboid Company. He took 
the management of the concern in 
when it was still a young, strug- 
organization. Under Mr. Sewell’s 
rectorship the firm has flourished. 
. Sewell has lived in California 
1909. He attended University of 


| ° ember 1, 1944 
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SLIPPERS 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


CORDUROY 
WOMEN'S HOUSE 
SLIPPERS 











$32 


Sizes 4-9, 36 pr. to case 
Minimum orders in each color {8 pr. 


IN ROYAL BLUE OR RED 


NEW DUTCHY LAST—SOFT SOLE 


GERDA FOOTWEAR CO., INC. 


158 DUANE ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


treet 


WOMEN'S PUMPS 


Non-Rationed 
CONGA PUMPS 


19/8 Heel Sizes 4%—9 
pte Simulated Patent 





~~ 





7416 Black Gabardine 
7436 Simulated Suede 


















Los ANGELES, CaLir.—A. E. Fergu- 
son is now with Innes Shoe Co. in the 
capacity of assistant to proprietor, 
W. A. Innes. Previous to coming here, 
Mr. Ferguson had charge of the wo- 
men’s division of the Florsheim retail 
stores in Chicago for the past 11 years. 
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Open New Children’s 
Department 

MONTGOMERY, ALA.—Jay’s Shoe Store 
has recently opened a new children’s 
department. It is on the second floor, 
eovering half of the lower store, thus 
providing fifty per cent more floor 
space. The department is approached 
by broad, easy stairs with a landing 
and steps entering on two sides. It is 
fluorescent lighted and air conditioned, 
with hidden stock and seats for forty 
children. An X-ray fitter is used. Girls 
who have been carefully trained to deal 
with children make up the sales staff. 


Shoe Department Enlarged 
Under New Ownership 


YAkima, WASH.—The shoe depart- 
ment of the former Hal Bowen de- 
partment store here, benefited to the 
greatest extent in early departmental 
changes when the Miller Mercantile 
Company purchased the Hal Bowen 
holdings. 

The shoe department has been in- 
creased in size, and improved with new 
fixtures and new modern seats. 

Moving from the present Miller store 
in Yakima to become the new manager 
of the new Miller store’s shoe depart- 
ment is C. W. McCloy, one of Yakima’s 
pioneer shoe salesmen. Mr. McCloy re- 
ports business ahead of the correspond- 
ing period a year ago with the 
predominating sales trend toward Fall 
colors. 

Mr. McCloy assumed the duties of 
department buyer along with his man- 
agerial responsibilities. 








Black Suede Leads 
In Popularity 

San Jose, CaLir.—Jet black suede 
pumps are in wide popularity with San 
Jose women, according to the shoe de- 
partment of Hale Bros., which is fea- 
turing a smart assortment of styles, in- 
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SNUGGLE PUFFS 


Not 
Rationed 
vs In-Stock 
36 pr. 
lots 
$199 


Made o. 





Write for Slipper, Moccasin Folde, 
Semple pair orders will not be honored 


CONJOR SHOE CO. 
287 Broadway New York Ciy 








MEN'S SPATS 





















med CLOTH—Full Sizes 6-12 Light Grey, 
ium Grey, Oxferd Grey, Light Fawn 
$24.00 per dozen. 
$567 FELT—Full sizes 6-12 Grey, Fawn, On 
ford Grey, Black—$12.00 per dozen. Sample 
gladly submitted. 


LYONS & COMPANY 
. Shee Store Supplies Since 1900 
120 Duane Street, New York 7, N.Y. 














cluding the sling pump with open to# 
at $9.95 a pair. 

Severa] other shoe stores and shoe de 
partments here report a brisk and ip 
creasing demand for black shoes. 









Los Angeles, Calif,—This window of the Jesberg Walk-Over store, here, was 
potior 2 yok pe nenaly So sin er mgmt The rustic frames and tree stumps 


decided the display 






Rustic Display Features Fall Styles 
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The old-time competitive days are not so far ahead. When the pen- 
dulum swings again and it takes a truly smart line of shoes to get the 
business, you'll be glad your salesmen can offer numbers with the new 
LIMA carbon soles. 


LONGWEAR 
CARBON SOLE 


Put this carbon sole 
on both work and safe- 
ty shoes. It will give 
a world of wear. 

it’s perfect for far- 
mers and others who 
really give soles a 


beating 


Cieey SOLES 


THE SMOOTHIEST 
CARBON SOLE 


When put on your best 
shoes, it will make 
smart dressers look 
even smarter. 

Nest, shapely, with a 
special velvet-like fin- 
ish. Available in black 
or brown. 


THE LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL CO. 


Manufacturers of GRO-CORD -- RAW-CORD -- CRAFT-CORD -- NEO-CORD 


Wovember 1, 1944 


LIMA, OHIO 
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LARGEST SELECTION 
OF TOP GRADE SHOES 


SPECIALISTS IN BETTER GRADE 
SHOES FROM 15 LEADING 
ST. LOUIS FACTORIES . 


MEN'S - WOMEN’S - CHILDREN'S 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
While in town "“C" Weil 


M. K. WEIL SHOE CO. 
~ a 








Women's Shoes From 
America's Top Sources 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 


79 Reade St.. New York 7, N. Y. 











SLIPPERS 











NON-RATIONED 
CALIFORNIA PROCESS 


Ladies House Slippers 





19 So. Wells $t., Chicago 6, 
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Employes in Service Get Christmas Boxe; 









Members of the W. L. Douglas committee who packed and mailed the Christma: 
boxes for Dougies employes now in service. 


Brockton, Mass.—Thanks to the in- 
dustry and interest of all the men and 
women of the W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Company, this year every Douglas 
worker in the armed forces of our 
country will receive a Christmas gift 
package. These gift boxes to the nearly 
two hundred Douglas folk in the ser- 
vice are now packed, wrapped, and 
mailed, Girls working in the office and 
factory packed the boxes on their own 
time—either during» lunch hours or 
after work. 

The W. L. Douglas Company’s five 
women employes in the service—two 
WACs, two WAVES, and one member 
of the Marine Corps—will each receive 
special Christmas boxes, with contents 


to suit feminine tastes. To determine 
what to send the men, surveys of G. L 
preferences were closely studied. As & 
result of these findings, each W. L 
Douglas Christmas box for the boys 
contains cigarettes, talcum powder, 
nuts, hard candy, playing cards, razor 
blades, shaving cream, stationery, soap, 
cookies, Life Savers, and pocket-size 
editions of popular books. 

Special credit for the success of this 
W. L. Douglas Christmas mailing be 
longs to the following committee mem- 
bers who worked long and hard to make 
this Yuletide thought a reality: John 
Conathan, Ross Burrill, Earle Snow, 
Edward Croce, Marie Smith, H. & 
Allen, Ralph Reed, and C. E. Parker. 





To Manage Nettleton 


Department 

Des Mornes, [a.—Ralph Sievert has 
been appointed manager of the Nettle- 
ton shoe department of the Herman 
Kucharo men’s store, here. Mr. Sievert 
has been a shoe salesman in Des Moines 
and elsewhere for 15 years. He recently 
worked in St. Louis, but plans to make 
his home in Des Moines. 





Show Preference 
For Health Shoes 


SAN JOSE, CALIF.—Women in San 
Jose and adjoining sections are display- 
ing greater interest in health shoes 
with sales of various nationally famous 
brands steadily increasing, according to 
several of the leading shoe retail stores 
and shoe departments in this city. 
While women will always demand style 
in footwear, they now realize they can 
have comfort and smartness in a prop- 


erly constructed shoe with health pro 
tecting qualities, it is pointed out by 
many dealers here. 

High heels continue in wide popv- 
larity for dress occasions, but medium 
heels are in tremendous demand for 


general wear. 





Add Shoe Department 


SPRINGFIELD, Itu.—Alden’s Famous 
department store recently opened & 
shoe department as the first of a num 
ber of improvements planned when re 
modeling and expansion is again por 
sible. The department is located on the 
main floor. 

Indirect lighting, modern and streat 
lined fixtures of light colored woods are 
used. Paneled recessed niches are a 
important part of the display. Although 
the shoe department is a new addition 
for the Springfield store, shoes have 
been sold in other Alden’s stores fo 
many years. 
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| See No Early End to Rationing 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 67] 


trade stocks except those held by manufacturers, which 
represent an additional and fairly constant backlog. 

_ Whereas manufacturers’ inventories previously stood be- 
tween 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 pairs, the July report indi- 
cates that at that date they amounted io about 9,000,000 
pairs. 

Figures on rationed-type shoe supply and demand for 
the comparable ten-month period covered by the July in- 
ventory report are given in the attached Table II. They 
are a compilation of statistical records of the flow of foot- 
wear under rationing, including manufacturers’ regular 
production reports, inventory records before the July 
-report, other Government agency reports, and ration cur- 
rency records. 





Tanners Appraise Present and 
Post-War Problems 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52] 


_ ing, M-310, M-217 and M-277, Mr. Hayes said. End-use 
control of leather undoubtedly will be necessary, despite 
' efforts already made by industry for additional easing. 
The Tanners Council laboratory in Cincinnati has suc- 
cessfully produced a synthetic quebracho, according to Dr. 
Fred D. O'Flaherty, its director, who gave assurance that if 
_ supplies of the natural product are cut off, commercial pro- 
duction of the synthetic will take up the slack. 
_ John D. Black, Harvard University economist, said a 
_ stepping up of urban jobs would be one answer to the farm 
problem. Greater use of farm machinery after the war, he 
_ said, should reduce production costs, which in turn should 
operate to deflate farm commodity prices. 
j Dr. Virgil Jordan, president, National Industrial Confer- 
- ence Board, and luncheon speaker on the closing day, criti- 
 cized much current post-war planning for “the low moral 
_ tone of the standards and aspirations it sets for the Amer- 
’ ican community as a whole in its frantic search for security, 
» its persistent effort to escape risk, sacrifice and respansi- 
. Ri bility, its indifference to the values of personal and na- 
ken, _ tional self-discipline, freedom and independence, and its 
——=} passive acceptance of State initiative and aid.” 
_ Dr. Jordan said that a wise and courageous decision on 
it by§ present problems is as important to the man in the street 
’ as it is to business, and every businessman is no more con- 
0p cerned with them as such than he is as a citizen. 
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Retailers, Prepare Now! 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60] 













_ Stronger competition after the war. Many chain stores 
are themselves granting credit and certain chains are con- 
_ templating adding higher priced merchandise and credit 
after the war. But in adopting a credit policy, it is my 
Hi guess that many chains will protect their present cash and 
carry business by charging a fair additional amount for 
i credit and delivery service. 

_ I have previously discussed interest—a most important 
> element of administration—in Chapter XI. In the next 
i chapter I shal] discuss some of the broader aspects of the 
4 | delivery function. In consideringthem we get an insight 

“into some of the basic problems that all retailers must 
- solve in adjusting their operations to the economic changes 
_ that lie ahead. 
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C.R.A. 
AUTOMATIC CLOTH SPREADER 
For Shoes. Playshoes. 


Slippers, etc 
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SHEARLINGS 








HILDRENS 


BLUE & RED 
Latte 








BOYS’ OPERA SLIPPERS 
UNRATIONED SLIPPERS 


Buy Now—Stock Limited 


@ RICH BLACK ARA- 
$4.90 BUCK VAMP 
@ PATENT LEATHER 
QUARTER 


@ NATURAL FINISH 
LEATHER SOLES 


@ COMPO CONSTRUC- 
TION 
e@ DRILL LINED 









{6 @ RUBBER HEELS 
Style 176 Boys’ All-ever Grey Felt Opera 
Style 178 Boys’ All-ever Brown Felt Opere 


ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane $+ 








MOCCASINS 


soa 








MEN'S SIZES 6-12 $1.45 

BOYS’ SIZES 3-6 $1.40 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 
GIRLS" MOCCASINS AND SLIPPERS 

CONJOR SHOE CO. 
287 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH— 
DON'T WASTE IT! 








California Business Reported Active 





Retail Store Sales Maintain Wartime Peak Levels—Dollar Volume 


13% Above Year Ago 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—A sustained 
high level of activity characterizes the 
current business picture in Southern 
California, finds the Research Depart- 
ment of the Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles. 

In outlining the highlights, the re- 
ports states: “Output of local war 
plants continues large. New orders 
totaling $240,000,000 were awarded to 
local contractors recently. 

“Retail store sales are being main- 
tained at wartime peak levels. Pre- 
liminary reports from department 
stores in downtown Los Angeles indi- 
cate that dollar sales in September were 
18 per cent above the total for the same 
month a year ago. Moreover, the cur- 
rent volume is moderately above that 
for earlier months of 1944, seasonal 
factors considered. 

“The real estate market continues ac- 
tive. For the past seven months, the 
number of deeds filed in Los Angeles 
County has been in excess of 15,000 
per month. Early in 1942 volume was 
less than 6,000. 

“Fall harvesting operations are get- 
ting under way, and payments to far- 
mers for their crops this year are ex- 
pected to equal or exceed the record 
$1,500,000,000 total for 1943. 

“In addition to the above, certain de- 
velopments are bringing a small scale 
preview of some of the conditions and 


trends that will become 


proaches. 
“Manufacturing employment in Los 
Angeles County (other than in the shoe 


manufacturing business) is declining at © 


the rate of roughly 3,500 per month. 
Since last Fall when the wartime peak 
was reached, industrial employment, in- 
cluding office staffs, has declined by ap- 
proximately 65,000 persons. This de- 
cline is traceable to many causes, some 


of which are (1) the need for fewer 


persons due to increased efficiency, (2) 
termination of certain contracts, (3) 
women returning to the home, (4) per- 
sons shifting to non-war jobs and (5) 
persons leaving the area, having come 
here temporarily for war jobs. 

“Prospects appear bright for heavy 
in-migration. Ever since 1900 there has 
been a persistent flow of persons to this 
area, and tkere has been no development 
as yet to suggest that the trend will 
soon disappear. This in-migration in 
the past has been particularly pro- 
nounced during periods of national 
prosperity, at times when people are 
most likely to have savings, and when 
they can satisfactorily sell their busi- 
ness interests. The present war has 
brought prosperity to many persons and 
prospects are good that a considerable 
number will move to Southern Cali- 
fornia.” 





Heads Shoe Manufacturers 
Section in War Chest Drive 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Reuben Gordon, 
Reuben Gordon Shoe Co., was recently 
appointed chairman of the shoe manu- 
facturers section of the industry and 
finance group of the United War Chest 
in their current drive for funds. The 
group‘s goal is $6,000,000 which is 
nearly two-thirds of the Philadelphia 
quota. 

Other appointments which included 
Philadelphia shoe men were: Milton 
Hubschman, E. Hubschman & Son, 
group chairman of the leather section; 
Harry Kohout, William Amer Co., 
chairman of the uppers section; Max 
M. Meltzer, of A. Meltzer, chairman of 
the jobbers section; and Simon S. Malis, 
Malis Leather Co., chairman of the 
leather salesmen section. 





Store Enlargement 
Brings More Customers 


Yakima, WaSH.—For years past it 
was merely the Economy Shoe Store, 
here, but through the leasing of a next- 
door location and providing an opening 
between the original shoe store and the 
new addition, a sales-getting idea has 
blossomed into full bloom. 


Adding a full line of women’s ready- 
to-wear apparel and accessories, the 
Economy Shoe Store enjoys the added 
traffic of customers entering either the 
shoe or the ready-to-wear store. By 
seeing the goods of either store dis- 
played through the opening between the 
two sales rooms, customers are induced 
to purchase shoes to go with their 
newly-bought dresses, or vice versa. 

According to reports from Economy 
Shoe Store manager M. Glesin, shoe 
sales are ahead of last year. Non-ra- 
tioned shoes make up the bulk of store 
sales. 

Fastest selling shoes are misses’ and 
women’s with sandals. the predominat- 
ing style. Black is the favorite color, 
with brown the runner-up. Step-ins 
are fast-moving items also. 





To Manage Men’s Store 
Totzpo, O.—H. A. Roberts, manager 


of the Chisholm Boot Shops, Inc., has — ¥ 
announced the appointment of Fred C. 


more pro- 
nounced as the postwar peried ap- — 


| Win 





















Bourquin as manager of the company’s 


men’s store at 412 Adams Street. The 


firm has two outlets in Toledo. Mr. 
Bourquin has been in the shoe business 
for a quarter of a century and for the 


last seven years has been with the 


Chisholm organization. 
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Wins Display Contest Award 





Chicago, Ill. — At the Annual Educa- 
‘flonal Conference for salesmen, held this 
r at the Palmer House, executives of 
Scholl Mfg. Co., inc., announced the 
games of the two salesmen winning 
awards for their outstanding participa- 
tion in the $2500 National Foot Comfort 
Week window display contest sponsored 
by Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, president and 
founder of the Scholl Organization. Here 
6. A. Sandstrom, left, receives first 
@ward, The President's Cup and a $100 
Wer Bond from Dr. Scholi. 





Byck’s Install New Front 


LovisvitteE, Ky. — Byck Brothers, 
women’s shoe and clothing house, is 
putting in a new glass block and terra 
cotta front and remodeling its first 
floor. The store is 30 feet wide, and part 
of the interior will be done over with 
new fixtures installed. This includes 
the accessory division, which handles 
hosiery, lingerie, accessories, bags and 
gloves. 

The store has been unchanged for 
about eight years or more, and the man- 
agement decided to spruce it up. The 
company in its forty-two years on 
Fourth street, has been in three build- 
ings. The first on Fourth near Jeffer- 
$0m was an exclusive shoe store. The 
second store on Fourth near Walnut 
was also a shoe shop, but some years 
ago when the company moved to Fourth 
at Guthric, occupying several floors, it 
installed general lines for women. 

Advertising five columns wide and 
full page in depth appeared in local 
papers, headed “Putting up a Front.” 








Patent Fabric Co. Expands 


BosTon, — “The Patent Fabric 
Co. announces the appointment of A. B. 
_ Boyd Co., direct mill representatives, 
_ whose head office is at 12385 Howard 
_ Street, San Francisco, as representa- 
tives for bag fabric for San Francisco, 
ttle and Portland territory. A. B. 
d Co. has offices in these three cities, 
company reports that since they 
have increased their production sub- 
| Stantially, they are expanding to cover 
the West Coast as well as Eastern 
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fidence and profitable sales. 





Make a killing with more fitting-tool selling. With the customer com- 
fortably seated, you have the best possible chance to tell the story of 
your values with favorable results. If you buy men’s shoes bottomed with 


KISTLER SOLE LEATHER — The Balanced Bark Tannage 


make that the subject of an appealing sales talk. Speak of its service- 
ability, its moisture resistance, its kindness to the feet. You are most 
certain to create instant appreciation, lasting satisfaction, enduring con- 
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Field and Flint Co. 
Wins Third Star 
BrocKTON, Mass.—For the fourth 
time, the Field and Flint Company, well- 
known shoe manufacturers, has been 
awarded the Army-Navy production 
award and now is entitled to add a 
third white star to the two already 
adorning the Army-Navy “E” flag 
which flies over the factory here. The 
award was announced in a letter re- 
ceived recently from Robert P. Patter- 
son, Under-Secretary of War, addressed 
to “The Men and Women of the Field 








and Flint Company.” In this letter, 
Mr. Patterson said: 

“I am pleased to inform you that you 
have won for the fourth time the Army- 
Navy Production Award for outstand- 
ing achievement in producing materials 
essential to the war effort. By main- 
taining the distinguished record which 
previously brought you distinction, you 
are once again proving your leadership 
on the production front. This third 
White Star added to your Army-Navy 
Production Award flag carries with it 
the thanks and congratulations of our 
Armed Forces.” 
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What’s New 





Plastic Tip and Fox 
Materials in Color 


New York—New colors in Vinylite 
plastic tipping and foxing materials are 
being presented this year after exten- 
sive tests, according to J. R. Price, 
manager, Consumer Film and Sheeting 
Division, Bakelite Corporation, unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tiori. 

Introduced in 1941, cloth-backed, em- 
bossed colored seheetings for shoe tip- 
ping, foxing, and saddles in two-tone 
shoes were gaining general acceptance, 
and large scale production of this ma- 
terial was about to get under way when 
Vinylite resins were put on allocation. 
Originally this use of Vinylite flexible 
sheeting was confined to children’s shoes 
where abrasion resistance and ease of 
cleaning made it particularly suitable. 
Further tests on children’s shoes were 
conducted during 1944 through retailers 
in Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, and 
San Diego. Mr. Price now sees general 
acceptance for this material in many 
types of two-tone sport shoes, for the 
material lends itself easily to a great 
variety of formulations, particularly in 
women’s shoes where the color note is 
important. 

Latest models employing the new 
colored tipping and foxing materials 
and colored saddles for sports shoes 
can be seen at this year’s exhibit of the 
Plastic Products Corporation in Parlor 
G of the Morrison Hotel during the 
Fair. 


—_—_——— 


New Visual Shoe Package 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—A novel idea, al- 
ready adopted by the Albert H. Wein- 





New Fountain Shoe Brush 





The Rivet-O Manufacturing ems 
Orange, Mass., have recently int ced 
@ new “Speed-Mo” fountain shoe brush. 

This brush, using especially designed 
cleaning fluid, may be used for cleaning 
and renewing the surface of suede, buck- 
skin, and fabric shoes, and for cleaning 
stains and spots from kid and other 
smooth finish shoes. The fluid flows 
through the brush from the refillable 
bottle handle, regulated by a fin 
controlled push button. Packed individu- 
ally in strong cardboard boxes, each 
anit consists of brush, handle and extra 
supply of fluid. 


brenner Company, shoe manufacturers 
here, with a marked degree of success 
is a carton. with a picture of the shoe 
it contains in color on the end, in plain 
sight of the customer as well as the 
clerk. To the manager or owners of 
the store this means: 

An emergency part-time sales force 
will be able to master the stock in- 
stantly. 

The regular salesman or saleswomen 
will find styles quickly. 

Since all styles are visible, the cus- 
tomer may be induced to purchase addi- 
tional pairs. 

The replacement of shoes is handled 
more quickly. 

Size-up ordering is facilitated. 

The entire stock is on display before 
the customer. He can walk along until 
he sees on the shelf what he wants; all 
the clerk has to do is fit him. 

Letters to the Weinbrenner company 
from shoe store owners and managers 
have shown that selling has been 
speeded up; also important is the fact 
that this complete visibility of stock 
makes for an easy and quick inventory. 

“Visual Shoe Selling” is the title of 
the patent applied for by J. G. Struve, 
style man and buyer associated with 
the Weinbrenner company. 





Announce Two New Soles 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Homasote Com- 
pany has announced the addition of two 
new soles to their line. These new soles 
were not planned to take the place of 
the Beaufort Sole, but to augment the 
line so that manufacturers could have 
the choice of three types of soles. 

According to Sering D. Wilson, vice- 
president in charge of sales for the 
Beaufort Division: “We are convinced 
that tomorrow’s markets will demand 
new and better materials for all shoe- 
making purposes. Our first answer te 
this demand was the original Beaufort 
Sole. In the year since this sole was 
introduced we have been working 
steadily to find means to develop other 
types of soles to meet every manufac- 
turing need of the trade. Only when 
we were convinced that we were right, 
would we release Beaufort Ruffies and 
the Beaufort Supersole. 

“Ruffies are unlike anything now on 
the market. Manufacturers of play, 
leisure or sport shoes will see in them 
a new style note in a wide choice of 
brilliant colors. The Beaufort Super- 
sole is our answer to a demand for & 
quality Vinyl sole. Supersoles can be 
stitched and nailed, or they can be ce 
mented with either pyroxylin or latex- 


type cements. They can also be grooved, 


edge-trimmed or set. Particular atten- 
tion has been paid to the finish, texture 
and colors, with Supersoles now avail- 
able in black or brown.” . 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





Bssential Workers nesd Release Statements 


Essential Workers need Release Statements 
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dren's. Desire someone with following. 


Good opportunity for right parties. 
Address #358, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











To CARRY ggg ye? FINE MEN’S 
WELT -SHOES ices from $6.00 
to $8.00. Mee on New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Straight commis- 

5%. Address #351, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 





SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 


SIDELINE SALESMEN TO CARRY CHIL- 
DREN’S Stitchdowns, Men’s ane 


Dress Shoes. State territory. 
gare Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Sane WANTED for Side Line _ of 
‘opular Priced Boys’ pe Men’s Goodyear 
Wels Worle a In Stock proposition, for 
ee #353. care Boot 
hoe ‘Recordec’ 100 East 42nd Strect, New 
vou 17, N. ¥. 











HOE SALESMAN — SIDELINES: 
Wholesale Distributor featuring ration-free, 
Popular Priced 


Address 2349, care BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, WN. Y. 











os SALESMAN Zarn $250. 
to $500.00 per om. in the STYLE SHOP 
OF THE SOUTH. Commission basis, $50.00 
per week guaranteed. The Guarantee Shoe Co.. 
‘San Antonio, Texas. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 


For experienced Managers and 
Assistants with large National 
Shoe Chain. Our post-war plans 
have created several excellent 


openings. In replying give com- 
plete resume of experience. 
Address Box 304, BOOT & SHOE RECORDER 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 




















629 Gower Street, Hi: 
Address’ #345, Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


ALESMEN WANTED—ALL TERRI- 
Ss jue ee York Manufacturer of Chil- 
's Play Shoes Experienced. 


‘Addons: #347, Boot 
care & Shoe 
+ 100 East 42nd » New York 17, 





. ¥. 


HOE SALESMAN CALLING 
Ss YARDS AND INDUSTRIAL. PLS 
to tg ny aa and pe nats aukies Safen 


Sole Safety Shoes 

prene Sole ety clink 

mission. Address #350, care Boot & Shoe 
00 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 








Boot & Shoe 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


CTURER’S LINE FOR NEW 

YORK, PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO. 
Good among better rated Department 
and Chain Stores. Wi Willing to sacrifice now for 
post-war position. Can furnish satisfactory ref- 
Address #348, care Boot & Shoe 

a 1 East 42nd Street, New York 








EXPERIENCED WHOLESALE .OR 
RETAIL SHOE MEN 
for ee. Nebraska, of Missour!l. Better 


round, parmanent, profitable post- war pao o> 


BILL DAWSON, Manager 
WOLFE WEAR-U-WELL CORPORATION 
Minneapolls, Minn. 




















4 LIVE WIRE SALESMAN FOR A LIVE 
WIRE SHOE MANUFACTURER; thor- 
oughly experienced; 


Recorder, 
York 17, N. Y¥. 





POSITION WANTED 


ETAIL SHOE EXECUTIVE, twenty years’ 
R experience as gE ae Manager, Buyer. 





top-notcher. 
Shoe Recorder, 100 
York 17, N. Y. 





Re ROAD. SHOE SALESMAN to sell 

Men’s and Women’s Shoes at 

betel p a Rena country. Travel about 

weeks. an opportunity. Address 

S586, cane Boot’ & ecorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New You. 17, N. Y¥,. 


MANAGER WANTED for High Grade 
Family Retail Shoe Shop. Excellent post- 
war opportunity. Address #359, care & 
Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd: Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


POSITION WANTED 


LADIES’ SHOE STORE MANAGER, of 12 
years’ experence available for position; 
drat exempt. Will consider salary, plus share 
of net profits. Address #360, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y¥. 


ht enna wey DESIRES POSITION — 
ith progressive organization. Chain 














& Shoe 
New York 17, N. 





SUCCESSFUL MANA CHAIN AND 
INDIVIDUAL SHOE STORES DESIRES — 
CHAN’ Trustworthy 


; ve; person = 
; sing 


SP ee ctiiess alahen 
and High 
go any: 


Treaty year experience P 

pon . Adarees #363 
care 

Street. Ne 


nw ee - 100 East 4 
New You 17, 
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